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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE new Government has been steadily in 

Cabinet session this week and, according to 

an inspired news paragraph, has now com- 
pleted its economy plans for balancing the Budget. 
It is to be presumed that these will be announced 
by Mr. MacDonald or (Mr. Snowden in the House 
of Commons at an early date, and the economy 
policy which they will introduce must necessarily 
be in the main a reversal of the financial policy 
which the late Government of Messrs. MacDonald 
and Snowden supported. 


On this, no doubt, they will be open to attack, 
and probably effective attack, by their late col- 
leagues and supporters, now in Opposition, and on 


this they will obviously have to defend themselves 
personally as best they can, since neither their Con- 
servative nor Liberal colleagues in the present 
Cabinet can do much for them in that respect. If 
I were Mr. MacDonald I should leave the defence 
to Mr. Snowden. He is sometimes rude, but he 
never rants. 


The best line of defence, no doubt, is a tu quoque ; 
Messrs. Henderson and his associates in Opposi- 
tion were equally guilty; the only difference being 
that when they were warned for furious driving by 
the police, they refused to plead guilty, and have 
publicly announced their intention of doing it 
again at the first opportunity. To judge by Seaham 
asking Mr. MacDonald to resign—which he quite 
properly refused to do—and the Railwaymen’s 
Union’s scurvy dismissal of ‘Mr. Thomas (for his 
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enforced resignation without pension was tanta- 
mount to dismissal) and Mr. Snowden’s announce- 
ment of his intention not to stand again, the Labour 
machine in the country is solidly behind the 
Opposition. 


I am doubtful, however, whether the Labour 
Opposition is as strong, either in the House or in 
the country, as it appears; and the few Labour 
members and candidates to whom I have spoken 
since the new situation began to clarify itself, seem 
to share my doubts. At the same time the Labour 
machine is busy, both in London and the con- 
stituencies ; whereas the Conservative and Liberal 
Party organizations appear to be peacefully asleep. 
I hope this does those excellent party officials an 
injustice, but they should be arranging a publicity 
campaign to counteract the activities of the 
Opposition in the country. 


In actual fact, Labour has flung away the 
supreme opportunity of its history, for Labour 
owes most of its strength to its insistence on the 
solidarity of working-class interests throughout 
the world and on the right of decent, hard-work- 
ing men and women to be safeguarded against 
capitalist caprice. It has now betrayed both these 
principles in expressing its readiness to betray 
the pound sterling. 


It is significant that the general anxiety for the 
future of sterling was expressed by the banks; 
for, whatever may be said, rightly or wrongly, 
of capitalist institutions in general, it cannot be 
denied that a bank has a conscience. A bank’s 
attitude is determined partly by the fact that it 
is a trustee with a duty towards those who have 
placed their money in its coffers and partly by 
the fact that it has entered into the tradition of 
modern banking as developed by the Rothschilds 
a century ago. 


With that curious blend of commercial and ethi- 
cal impulses which is as characteristic of Jews as 
Quakers, the Rothschilds insisted that they would 
lend governments money only for decent pur- 
poses, and that in this insistence lay the guarantee 
of a profit. In that spirit banks to-day stipulate 
for good government as the best security. _Un- 
fortunately the Socialist mind, which too often is 
‘both passionate and inexperienced, lives on catch 
phrases. After all its talk about the necessity 
of financial power serving ethical ends, it turns 
and blackguards financial power when used in a 
way contrary to its political convenience. 


The development of the situation made it clear 
that the economic stability of Britain was of con- 
cern to the whole world. We had only lately 
seen a rally of world opinion to the support of 
Germany in face of political difficulties. In the 
case of Britain the world’s desire to maintain the 
strength of the country whose trade connexions 
have given civilization such economic unity as it 
possésses was a most emphatic revelation of the 
ultimate weakness of flamboyant nationalism. No 
development of our time has contained such hope 
and promise of a world order, yet Labour mocked 
at it. 


Mr. Graham, however, has let the cat out of 
the bag. His crew deliberately left the King’s 
Government in the lurch, reckoning to win the 
elections by the swing of the pendulum against 
unpopular economy and calculating also that 
healing time soothes away the sores of semi. 
Socialism which for two years the nation has en- 
dured. Sometimes such men are too clever b 
half. Meantime, varying Mr. Wimperis, I am 
not surprised to hear that Miss Bondfield is out 
of it with a bad chill, contracted at the Ministry 
of Labour from sitting in an overdraft. 


* * 


The delegates who are travelling from India for 
the Round Table Conference, including the irre. 
pressible Mr. Gandhi, are beginning to arrive in 
this country. But the weakness of the Conference, 
which assembles next week, is that several impor- 
tant interests will either be inadequately repre- 
sented, or not represented at all. The trade of India 
and its shipping services, which extend to all 
quarters of the globe, have been built up by British 
merchants and British shipowners, on whose 
advice many millions of pounds sterling have been 
invested in the Indian Empire, and means will 
have to be taken to safeguard these interests. If 
India under her new constitution were to erect high 
tariff barriers against British goods and pay heavy 
subsidies on native shipping services, the economic 
structure of British trade, as well as British ship- 
ping, would be seriously threatened. 


Another complaint is that the agricultural 
masses, constituting about go per cent. of the popu- 
lation of India, will have no direct voice in the 
Conference. There has been a tendency to regard 
the future of India as a political problem, but it is 
predominantly an economic problem. The Govern- 
ment of India recently admitted that the toilers of 
the soil were ‘‘ of great potential importance,” 
but the dispatch added that ‘‘ they had no informed 
conception of the political problems of India.” 
That may be true, but they have a keen apprecia- 
tion of the conditions essential to their well-being, 
and none is more necessary than the maintenance 
of law and order, so that they may live at peace. 
Is it too late to strengthen the Round Table 
Conference ? 


* * 


The news that the Pope and Signor Mussolini 
have agreed to bury the hatchet will meet with the 
approval of all good Europeans, and only the less 
thoughtful enemies of either will regret the event. 
When all is said and done, whatever may be our 
private opinions of Fascism and Romanism, in 
Italy they both stand for stability, and in view of 
the present state of the world any strengthening 
of the forces that stand for stability, whatever they 
may be, is to be welcomed. 


A first glance at the'terms of the settlement would 
seem to show that the Italian Government has had 
the better of it, for there is apparently to be no 
apology for what has happened on the part of the 
State, while the Church promises to restrain the 
activities of the Azione Cattolica. As between rival 
Blacks, the Shirt has beaten the Cassock, and once 
again, Signor Mussolini has proved himself to be 
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no mean diplomatist, for he held his hand long 
enough to allow events in Spain and elsewhere to 
work in his favour. 


* * 


Now that all is quiet on the Italian home front, 
we may expect a further attempt to put an end to 
the delicate situation which exists between France 
and Italy in preparation for the Disarmament Con- 
ference of next year. Unless these two Powers 
come to an agreement before then, particularly in 
regard to the relative size of their navies, it is not 
easy to see how that Conference can be other than 
a dismal failure; such being the case, it is to be 
hoped that the reconciliation with the Pope will 
prove to be the prelude to another with France. 


* * * 


The arrest of General Primo de Rivera’s 
Ministers is an ugly proceeding, and I trust that 
the Powers will warn Spain that the judicial 
murder of these men will be followed by a rup- 
ture of relations, Within limits, the internal 
affairs of a nation are no concern of its neigh- 
bours, but the Spanish Republic will be well 
advised not to try the patience of Europe too far, 
and any attempt to sacrifice the lives of the indi- 
viduals in question to appease the Left would put 
Spain in the same class as Russia. 


When all is said and done, the Directory had 
the vast bulk of Spanish opinion behind it, and 
it never governed in the arbitrary fashion that 
the Republic has done. In these circumstances, 
there can be no sort of justification, save political 
expediency, for these arrests, which, bear a marked 
resemblance to the Greek massacre of unsuccess- 
ful generals after the defeat in Asia Minor a few 
years ago. If these ex-Ministers are put to death, 
the Spaniards will forfeit all claim to rank as a 
civilized people. 


* * * 


Hall Caine, who died this week, was not a great 
novelist in the sense that one uses the word of 
Hardy or Galsworthy, but he was a famous one in 
his time. Like Marie Corelli, he made a great noise 
in the world thirty years ago, and no doubt he was 
a profitable investment for Heinemann—who got 
back on the Hall Caine best-sellers some of the 
money he dropped on better work. 


His early work, like ‘ The Deemster,’ showed 
talent, if not genius, but he forgot that literature 
does not consort easily with the business mind, 
with the natural result that as his cheques grew 
larger his reputation grew less. He was vain of 
his fame, and he probably never realized that he 
had survived his own work. 


* * * 


A legal correspondent writes: ‘‘ Rumours of 
economy, unlike briefs, pour daily into the Temple. 
Longer hours in Court, as suggested, have been 
tried before : they overwork the Judges and expand 
the cause-list on Appeal. As to salaries, it is 
only just to recall that a pre-war scale without 
bonus still prevails for all Judges, many 
Recorders and stipendiary magistrates. Again, 
mportant Clerks of Assize work twice as long as 


was required in 1913, yet are denied additional 
allowances which the Treasury has extended to 
very minor officials in the district registries. 


‘“* The Circuit in North Wales may be merged 
into South Wales—certainly if Mr. Montgomery, 
K.C., receives his due. But the Lord Chancellor 
might now reconsider the thirty-three per cent. 
increase on scale fees granted to solicitors. The 
fees of all barristers are well below 1920-30 
standard. And the Bar Council lately altered its 
old ‘ two-thirds rule to juniors,’ so much disliked. 
All this is outside the general need for somehow 
cheapening the costs of law to would-be litigants.’ 


* * * 


The agreement between the Church of England 
and the Old Catholics seems—at least to the lay 
mind innocent of theological niceties—to be 
common-sensible, and a logical extension of the 
friendly relations which have existed for a good 
many years. Neither body necessarily subscribes 
to the full doctrinal position of the other, but both 
agree that the other party believes all that is 
necessary to salvation, 


So many people in the world to-day are so 
doubtful as to what, if any, precise belief in this 
or that Article of Faith constitutes salvation, or 
even whether salvation depends on anything out- 
side the observance of decent moral standards, 
that the vagueness in the agreement between the 
high contracting parties at Canterbury and Utrecht 
seems judicious and praiseworthy. The modern 
churches appear to be looking for federation rather 
than union—a fact of some interest to politicians. 


* * 


The suggestion made by Mr. Reginald Delpech, 
that the horse-power tax on cars and motor- 
cycles should be halved when they are five years 
old, strikes me as a good one. New cars are so 
cheap these days that a secondhand one rarely 
‘* goes the rounds’ as it did a few years ago. 
Consequently, thousands are scrapped every year 
which could still be used if the tax were not so 
high. 


They would be run by those with limited means 
who would not otherwise own a car. In a small 
way the Chancellor of the Exchequer would gain 
by it, and there would be a larger consumption of 
petrol and oil. Secondhand cars do more than 
anything else to foster the car habit. 


* * * 


Basking, with over a million others in London’s 
temporary flood-lighting system the other even- 
ing, I overheard the suggestion more than once 
that the whole scheme had been arranged by the 
Government to distract the minds of the populace 
from the financial crisis. The traffic congestion 
caused by the crowds was great fun, and every- 
thing seemed very gay and happy, but I could not 
help thinking that it was strange as well as 
ludicrous, that a country which could give such 
a magnificent free show is at the moment bank- 
rupt! A little flood-lighting inside, instead of 
outside, the House of Commons might help to 
restore our solvency. 
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HOW TO SAVE ENGLAND—I 


A National Government was formed ten days ago to deal with a national crisis so immediate that, 
according to one of its members, disaster was ‘‘ a matter not of days but of hours”; and so grave 
that it demanded the efforts not of one party, but of three, to cope with it. 

The crisis was, in fact, so immediate that three days later Mr. Ramsay MacDonald spent the week. 
end as usual at Lossiemouth, It was so grave that three days later Mr. Baldwin addressed a party 
meeting about a General Election. And the nation, in consequence, returned to its summer holidays 


for a time. 


OMETHING has gone out of the soul of 
SEnaiana since the war; some hidden virtue 
that made this country great has vanished. 

Solitary, depressed, and for the time being help- 
less, the nation drifts before the economic storm, 
and as month ‘follows month, the first mood of 
puzzled surprise has given way to patient resigna- 
tion, which in turn is becoming something 
dangerously near to black despair, 

What has been the cause of the trouble ? 

Simply this, that the nation has not found a 
leader, that the people have not known whom to 
follow or what to do; and this defect at the head 
has produced its inevitable result in the body 
politic. Deprived of the common will that comes 
from leadership, men have followed the line of least 
resistance and striven for selfish and _ sectional 
interest instead of the well-known being of the 
whole. 

Old and young alike have opened their mouths 
too wide. Capital and labour alike have filled their 


bellies with inflated values. And now that time has" 


pricked the bubble of unearned dividends and 
unearned wages, each Side is casting the blame on 
the other, snarling at the other, and suggesting 
with a sneer that its rival sacrifice itself first. 

This is poisonous rubbish, and every man and 
woman in the country knows at heart that it is 
poisonous rubbish. 

Nations are not saved by half the people point- 
ing the finger of scorn at the other half; they are 
saved by united effort in a common cause. 

We won the war because every man gave, with- 
out thought, more than he got. We are losing the 
peace because every man is trying to take more 
than he has given. 

You cannot take more out of a pot than you put 
in, and the logical end of that kind of individualism 
is extinction. Now Socialism in practice is only 
inverted individualism—the salvation of the under- 
dog who lives by biting off the tail of his betters. 
But the end of that meal is less attractive than the 
beginning. 

Everybody knows those things to be true, but 
because nobody speaks them they are ignored and 
forgotten like yesterday’s newspaper. Our leaders 
have made little party points and stooped to petty 
public flatteries, and because men have recognized 
this for the fustian it is, the trade of politics is 
discredited. 


II 


At all costs, we must get away from this follow- 
ing of the mob to hear its cheers. The packed party 
meeting, the caucus, and the political machine have 
their uses. But their business is to follow, not to 
lead ; and of late they have usurped the functions 
that are not properly theirs, and the leaders have 
danced to the tune that was set them. When leaders 


follow and followers lead, the natural order is per- 
verted to wrong uses. 

The results are before us, and we recognize 
with sorrow and distress that the men who have 
recently failed us were men capable of better 
things. In the supreme crisis of war Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke words that rang through every 
town and village in the country, of the shining 
peak of sacrifice on which men died that other 
men might live; but that mood passed, and the 
more ignoble politics of peace made him bribe 
heroes with homes fit to live in—£10 down, and 
furnished by hire-purchase on a job that went and 
a dole that stayed.’ 

Mr. Baldwin, too, had his moment of vision 
and achievement, when he wrote a famous letter 
of renunciation to The Times, but since then he 
has fallen back on Safety First—craven counsel 
which never saved a man’s soul that was worth 
saving, let alone a proud nation in anguish. 


These things must stop, or we are lost. But 
even that is not enough. 
III 
What, then, is needed to save England ? 
First and foremost, more backbone. Timidity 


and complacency in high places have emasculated 
the Church; let us have a care lest they corrupt 
the soul of the State. The leaders must lead, 
they must speak the unpopular truth, and expose 
the popular fallacy. In the last resort this nation 
respects a man. 

Secondly, a sound national policy, and the 
abandonment of sectional and class appeal to self- 
interest. We waxed fat, and kicked each other. 
The results have been neither pleasant nor profit- 
able, and we must get back to the proper business 
of the statesman—the prosperity and well-being 
and security of England and the Empire as a 
whole, 

Thirdly, the abandonment of false ideals and 
fair phrases which disguise the truth. There 
must be equality of sacrifice on the altar of 
national necessity, But it must be frankly recog- 
nized that different men have different gifts and 
must offer different contributions. One man 
makes his sacrifice by producing more, another 
by earning less. 

Equality of sacrifice cannot be measured by 
yard-stick; it is the spirit, not the letter, that 
counts. The letter merely takes note of one’s 
neighbour’s cheque. But the spirit tells us that 
when England calls, no man dare shirk his true 
responsibility or play the coward, lest his petty 
and immediate personal gain be overwhelmed and 
lost in the common ruin. 


In the next and following issues this series 
of articles on ‘ How to Save England’ will be 
continued. 
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BRITISH IMPOTENCE ABROAD 


Reading will not be able to attend the pre- 
sent meeting of the League of Nations, and 
that Viscount Cecil will take his place, is more than 
a little significant, for it means that owing to the 
financial crisis, Great Britain is unable to pull her 
weight in the counsels of Europe. It is many a 
long year since this country has been compelled to 
stand aside in such a fashion, and what has hap- 
ned is merely another result of a decade of 
unbridled democracy and of a period of Socialist 
misrule. Ever since the late Government took office 
British prestige abroad has been on, the decline, 
but now it has obviously reached its nadir, and he 
would be a bold prophet who would hazard a con- 
jecture as to the time that must elapse before Great 
Britain can again speak with her old authority at 
Geneva and elsewhere. At the same time, the 
Foreign Secretary is to be congratulated upon his 
decision, for when he could have effected nothing 
by his presence, it is clearly thé more dignified 
course to stay away. - 

In the absence of Great Britain from the inter- 
national arena, the last word will more than ever 
rest with our French neighbour and creditor, and 
Paris will dominate Europe as she has not domi- 
nated it since the days of Napoleon. Already, her 
control of the purse has, to all intents and pur- 
poses, killed the Austro-German Customs Pact, 
while there can be little doubt that the recent 
ministerial changes in Hungary have strength- 
ened French control over that country. We state 
this, not by way of protest or adverse criticism, for 
it is not for the weak to criticize the strong, but as 
incontrovertible fact, and the real interest in 
foreign affairs at the moment centres round the use 
which France will make of that predominance 
which a combination of circumstances has given 
her among the nations of the world. 

In the first place, it is safe to assume that any 
revision of the Peace Treaties, at least in the sense 
in which it is desired in German circles, has been 
postponed to the Greek Kalends. Nevertheless, it 
has been so abundantly proved that Austria cannot 
stand alone that it will be in no way surprising if 
the influence of the Quai d’Orsay is directed to the 
end, either of restoring an attenuated version of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, or of erecting some 
form of Danubian Confederation. In the event of 
the former scheme finding favour in Paris, the sup- 
port of Italy would probably be secured without 
any great difficulty, for Rome would greatly prefer 
to have a weakened Hapsburg empire on the 
Brenner than to see Germany entrenched there. 
If France is wise she will use her supremacy to 
effect a peaceful settlement with her Italian neigh- 
bour, for hegemonies have an odd way of coming 
to an end, and neither Great Britain nor Germany 
1s permanently down and out. 

The result of the Disarmament Conference, 
which is due to commence its labours next Feb- 
tuary, will very largely depend upon the economic 
Condition of the world by that date. If we are all 
still deep in the slump, a determined effort will 


T ke announcement that the Marquess of 


| doubtless be made to give the appearance of an 


intention to reduce armaments, but if there is any 
sign of a return to prosperity, the sword will not 
so readily be beaten into the ploughshare, even in 
theory. 

Already it is being suggested that it would be 
better to postpone the Conference, but both the 
United States and Italy are understood to be 
opposed to the adoption of that course, and in view 
of their attitude it is unlikely that any such decision 
will be taken. We may, therefore, look forward 
once more to the spectacle of the world’s statesmen 
in conclave, each expressing his convinced belief 
in perpetual peace, and each declaring how excel- 
lent it would be if his neighbour togk the first step 
towards complete disarmament. In short, the 
temporary eclipse of Great Britain will probably 
not cause the abandonment of the Conference, but 
it will jeopardize its already slender chances of 
success, for this country is the only one which has, 
at any rate voluntarily, made any serious effort to 
disarm since 1918. 

There is, however, another factor to be taken 
into account in any consideration of the general 
international situation, and that is the imminence 
of elections in four of the leading States. During 
the course of the coming year new Presidents have 
to be elected in Germany and the United States, 
a General Election is due in France, and an appaal 
to the people cannot be long delayed in Great 
Britain. A victory for the Democrats in America, 
and a swing of the pendulum to the Left in France, 
are freely prophesied, while it is our belief and 
hope that a Conservative Government, with a suffi- 
cient majority, will be the result of a Dissolution 
here. So far as Germany is concerned, the present 
indications are that the Right will not materially 
improve its position, either in Prussia or in the 
election of a successor to President von Hinden- 
burg. Such being the case, it is obvious that inter- 
national politics are in an extremely fluid condi- 
tion, and it is the more unfortunate that Great 
Britain is not in a position to mould them to suit 
her own interests. 

It is proverbially an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and so it may prove on the present occa- 
sion. Asa nation, we get as a rule more kicks than 
halfpence, but it may well be that we shall be 
missed while we are engaged in putting our own 
house in order. Even the most convinced Anglo- 
phobe is usually ready to admit that a strong 
Britain has a restraining influence upon the Con- 
tinent, and the reverse of this proposition is equally 
true. There are quite enough disturbing influences 
at work in the world at the present time without 
a chaotic and impotent England being added to 
the number. For the moment the Continent is 
enjoying the unusual spectacle of Great Britain in 
difficulties, and in financial difficulties at that, but 
unless we are greatly mistaken it will not be long 
befdr¢ the inconveniences of our eclipse will make 
themselves felt, and in that case we shall resume 
our place at the council-table of the nations with 
the comfortable feeling that an absence has been 
regretted. 
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THE THEORY BEHIND 


O be effective, any scheme of rationalization must 

be world-wide. It follows that negotiations to 

rationalize are only possible among industries 
which have attained to a high degree of centralized 
organization. The absence of such organization 
accounts for the failure to make real progress in 
regard to two commodities whose producers are faced 
with ruin because of their excessive output—coal and 
wheat. 

In the case of coal there can be no doubt that both 
Germany and Poland would welcome what is at least 
a preliminary step towards thoroughgoing rationaliza- 
tion—an understanding with Britain based on export 
quotas for the European market. Such an understand- 
ing cannot at present be attempted because there is 
no one authority capable of speaking for the 3,000 
separate coal undertakings in this country. There is, 
indeed, a mine-owners’ association, but so weak is its 
authority that it. cannot even negotiate a national 
settlement with the men. If amalgamation schemes 
reduce the 3,000 undertakings to about a dozen, we 
shall be able to get to business. 

It may be added that the same applies even more 
strongly to the hopelessly individualized cotton industry. 
Britain has most to gain by an arrangement which 
would give her a definite position in the markets she 
is fast losing. But at the recent international cotton 
conference in Paris the British delegates simply ran 
away from the subject. What else, in their position, 
could they do? 

The case of wheat is, apparently, the exact opposite 
of the case of coal. The last word in the regulation 
of the wheat trade rests with the United States, not 
so much because of the size of her crop, as because 
of her enormous. accumulated stocks. These stocks 
are all held by one concern—the Federal Farm Board, 
yet at the wheat conference in London last May it 
was the veto of the American delegates which caused 
the meeting to break up after establishing nothing 
more effective than a central information bureau. Why 
should the Farm Board have set its face against an 
arrangement which would have enabled it to get rid of 
at least a part of its holding at a reasonable price? 
Partly, no doubt, because of a hope that it might 
somehow contrive to dominate the market and unload 
its whole stock, but still more because it realized that 
it would be quite unable to enforce upon the American 
farmer the restricted production which is the necessary 
complement to an export quota. These ten years 
Washington has been officially urging farmers to grow 
less wheat, and has found its advice ignored. The 
appearance of organization in the American wheat 
trade is, in fact, illusory, and the Federal Farm 
Board is really as helpless as the British mine- 
owners’ association. 

The necessity of centralized control of producing 
units is illustrated in another aspect by the difficulty 
which’ attends rationalization schemes in regard to rub- 
ber. A first scheme for restricted output broke down 
because the Dutch were not a party to it. To-day, the 
big Dutch growers would be willing to negotiate, but 
if an agreement were reached how could it be enforced 
upon scores of thousands of small native producers? 

We must face the fact that, thanks to the technical 
improvements of the past twenty-five years, and to 
the opportunities for their application which the war 
afforded, supply has definitely outrun demand, and can 
only be brought down to the proper level by action in 
terms of a world order which at present does not 
exist. But sheer necessity seems likely to bring it 
into existence, and there are two commodities whose 
present regulation may be the shadow of coming events. 

The first of these commodities is tin. The world 
market in tin draws its supplies from five areas— 


RATIONALIZATION—II 


Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, Nigeria, Bolivia and 
Siam. Of these areas the last is of small importance 
contributing less than 10 per cent. to the total world 
output. It is, therefore, significant that the whole 
control scheme was held up until Siam came jn, 
The various areas have now received their quotas, 
but a formidable difficulty remains to be faced. 
Overhead charges are an important item in tin. 
mining, and these charges will remain the same 
whether the mine is working up to capacity or well 
below it. Restriction will, therefore, add consider. 
ably to the cost of producing every ton mined, and 
the consequent increase in price may depress demand 
well below its present level. This difficulty can only 
be overcome by increased economy of working. 

The case of the other commodity, sugar, presents 
features of special interest because at first sight 
it is a singularly hard commodity to rationalize. No 
other article of general consumption is produced both 
in the tropics and in the temperate zone. It so 
happens, however, that no article has been so per- 
sistently subject to political control, and, since an 
industry must organize if it is to negotiate success- 
fully with a government, the production of sugar has 
almost everywhere involved the establishment of a 
central authoritative organ. 

The parties to the arrangement which has led to 
restricted sugar production, the assignment of export 
quotas, the elaboration of a five-year plan for the 
liquidation of stocks and the prospect of gradually 
rising prices are Cuba, Java, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Belgium. These coun- 
tries are agreed on figures and have passed legisla- 
tion to give effect to their agreement. They are not, 
however, the sole contributors to the world market. 
Three other countries, Peru, San Domingo and 
Russia, have still to be dealt with. The first two 
will certainly come to terms, though negotiations 
for their respective quotas are not yet quite complete, 
But what will Russia do? Even if her efforts to 
increase her production prove futile—a development 
which there is no reason to anticipate—the unregu- 
lated export of the 170,000 tons which she has sent 
abroad these last two years would break the back 
of the scheme. Negotiations with Russia, begun 
and then abandoned, have now been resumed, but 
it would appear that she proposes to come to terms 
for this year only instead of for the five years con- 
templated in the scheme. The issue awaits settlement; 
rationalization has been carried further with sugar than 
with any other commodity, and its fortunes are in 
Russia’s hand. 


A WOMAN’S WAY 
By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


ER gaze was on the curtains while he talked, 

Phrasing the wrongs in a contemptuous tone, 
Most like a dog denuded of its bone; 
The sum was that their seams were badly caulked, 
She had not kept to the broad path he chalked; 
Henceforward each must go his way alone, 
Meeting upon occasions; she must own 
Fairmindedly all other plans were baulked. 


He ceased; she looked up timidly, both eyes 

Ablaze with their deep blue interior fire : 

‘‘ It must be six months since that pair was washed} 
I am to blame for that. I can’t disguise 

Admiring your resolve not to enquire ”’: 

And, by unreason, all his quarrel dashed. 
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MUNICIPAL AIRPORTS 


By H. BrrcHALL 


tion. The one outstanding topic of the day 

has been, for months, the trade depression. 
To discover that Great Britain holds at the same 
time the world’s speed records om land, sea, and in 
the air, suggests that, in one direction at any rate, 
we are flourishing. This is primarily due to the 
great superiority of British design and manufacture 
of internal-combustion engines. The aircraft indus- 
try, if not flourishing, shows every sign of being able 
to stand on its own legs, and it is receiving and 
needing less and less support from the Air Ministry. 

The Air Ministry each year publishes a Report on 
the progress of civil aviation. | These volumes con- 
tain very excellent collections of maps showing in 
detail the expansion of air routes all over the world. 
They reveal a number of interesting features. Ger- 
many and the U.S.A. are covered by an absolute 
network of air routes. Long tentacles are stretching 
eastwards from Western Europe. Africa, the Dark 
Continent, looks promising. There is solid founda- 
tion for a prediction that aviation,in Africa will play 
a part similar to that of the railways in the opening 
up of the American continent. But year after year 
these Air Ministry maps reveal the interior of the 
United Kingdom as a blank. Now why should this 
state of affairs continue? A good deal has been 
written, and spoken, to the effect that the future 
of the British Empire lies in the development of its 
air routes. That may, or may not, be strictly true. 
By all means develop inter-colonial air routes. But 
why should we neglect the question of civil aviation 
within our shores? America and Germany have 
shown the way. Let us examine these countries and 
find out why they should have gone ahead. America 
is a country of vast distances with large expanses 
of country of a uniform type, many of which are 
comparatively free from obstacles. She also contains 
a large number of populous, but comparatively iso- 
lated, communities. In other words, conditions are 
ideal for the growth of air communications. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, is very different. She is 
much more like us in advantages and disadvantages 
than like America. England is a country of short 
distances with a diversity in types of landscape, vast 
numbers of small fields, an untrustworthy climate, 
well-established forms of transport by road and rail, 
congested towns, and so on. The position of Ger- 
many is much more like this than is often realized. 
And to-day Germany is plastered with aerodromes, 
and this in spite of the fact. that she started not 
level with us in the race, but behind. The Versailles 
Treaty was a severe handicap. 

There is no reason why we should not have a 
network of air routes over Britain on a paying 
basis. The existing systems of transport are not 
perfect. We have awkward corners in our configura- 
tion which aircraft can cross and where surface 
transport has to go round. Rail routes tend to 
converge on London, and while giving very efficient 
service along these routes, cross-country travel still 
leaves much to be desired. It takes from five to 
seven hours to get by train from Birmingham to 
Norwich. One could fly this distance in about an 
hour and a half. 

No place in England lies more than seventy miles 


Tim, is something wrong with British avia- 


from the sea. It is not fully realized that many of 


our large towns owe a good deal of their prosperity 
to that fact. Why should not the’ case con- 
cerning aerodromes produce a_ parallel result? 
The crying need of England is aerodromes. We 
want more and more of them. There is a scheme 
afoot to cover the country with so many landing 


grounds that no pilot need ever be more than fifteen 
miles from one in the event of engine failure neces- 
sitating a glide to earth. Excellent. That is what 
we want to make flying really safe. 

Commercial aviation calls for two types of landing 
grounds—the municipal aerodrome and the emergency 
landing ground. The emergency landing ground 
need not be expensive, nor need it interfere in any 
appreciable way with agriculture. The provision of 
these should be a State duty—a tax on aircraft could 
in the future be levied for their maintenance. Muni- 
cipal aerodromes are a horse of another colour. 
They call for a fairly considerableoutlay of capital. 
A large space, free from boundary obstructions, must 
be levelled and drained, and suitable buildings erected. 
And, since they must be accessible from the towns, 
the land will have a value midway between that of 
agricultural and that of building land. And personnel 
to maintain these aerodromes must be installed. 
One can sympathize, up to a point, with town 
authorities in their hesitation to mulct their citizens 
of the necessary money. Their cry is that the flying 
business does not exist to justify the outlay. Exactly. 
And it will not exist until aerodromes are provided. 
The situation is a deadlock. What is the solution? 
To attack the problem from both ends. Build aero- 
dromes and so create an incentive to use them. 
That is all very well, you say, but how can the 
inertia be overcome? Can we find a parallel case 
from modern history? Yes. Good roads have led 
to increased and economical motoring. On the 
other hand, increased and economical motoring has 
led to good roads. The problem, then, is not a 
new one. Where did the economical motoring come 
from? It came from those enthusiasts of twenty 
and thirty years ago who bought motor-cars for 
pleasure and adventure. The early motor transport 
was not commercial. It was developed by a gallant 
band of men, not necessarily of extensive means, who 
pursued their hobby under a storm of criticism from 
less enlightened people who regarded them as semi- 
criminals with an insane desire to create noise and 
despoil the countryside. They have, at any rate, 
given to mankind more than they robbed it of. 
The pioneers are the enthusiasts who find pleasure 
in being among the first. Enthusiasm increases with 
pleasure. The way to advance the cause of aerial 
transport is through pleasure. There are plenty of 
people who would fly for the fun of the thing if 
they were able to do so. 

In a very little while there would be a demand 
for commercial services. While 20 or 30-seater air- 
craft, working scheduled routes to scheduled times, 
could be profitably established in some centres, the 
real path to success will lie in the use of 2, 3, or 
4-seater machines, which can be chartered at fifteen 
minutes’ notice. Flying men to-day realize that, to 
use an economic expression, aviation offers a greater 
consumer’s surplus per unit of expenditure than does 
any other form of transport. 

Aviation saves days in the journey to India or the 
East. It can only save hours at home. But it is 
possible to help the business man to do in half a day 
what now requires a day, to do in a day what 
requires two days and a night. Even in these days of 
trddé depression commercial life is so intense that 
a mere saving of hours can be profitable. Many 
town authorities have gone so far as to survey sites 
and submit reports. With that the matter rests. 
Are we going to let those documents collect the 
dust and must of age, or are we going to get on with 
it? Let us get on with it. 
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T an immensely distant date in the future, a 

date which by our chronology would be 

reckoned as about A.D. 3,000,000, the 
philosopher Heu stands among his pupils. He does 
not speak to them, for the beings of that age have 
neither vocal organs nor a sense of hearing. They 
have evolved from birds and have acquired in a 
vastly intensified form the swift vitality and unresting 
awareness of birds. Their thoughts are like light- 
ning, and like lightning fly to and fro from mind 
to mind. 

Heu is a teacher of history—a history that goes 
back for nearly two million years, growing more and 
more conjectural,to the period of the first dawn in 
birds of individual self-consciousness. Before the 
start of this period the experiment of human evolu- 
tion had come to an end; and to Heu, therefore, 
our human history is unknown, though he has 
formed a theory about it based on certain evidences 
persisting into his own age. It is these evidences 
that he is now discussing with his pupils, and in 
order to follow his ideas it will be necessary to 
paraphrase his thoughts into words. 

He and his pupils have penetrated into the depths 
of an extensive beechwood and are standing on the 
edge of an artificial clearing some forty yards in 
diameter. This clearing is occupied by what we 
should call the miniature model of a town, com- 
pletely surrounded by a circular mud wall about two 
feet in height. The houses are about eighteen inches 
high, built of a mixture of clay and mud and 
arranged in an orderly pattern, with numerous inter- 
secting streets and miniature gardens. Moving about 
the streets and gardens can be observed little figures 
plainly human in appearance; they are bi-sexual, 
naked, hairless, white-skinned, with small heads and 
splay feet. They move rather clumsily, but with 
persistent purpose. Some appear to be cultivating 
gardens; others carry loads along the streets. 

‘* Here,’’ Heu is saying to his pupils, ‘‘ we have 
a very fine example of a man-town. From im- 
memorial times these man-towns have existed in 
precisely this form. Very possibly they will always 
continue, unchanged and unchanging, for their social 
organization represents a strikingly complete har- 
mony between function and environment. The in- 
habitants of a man-town have each an allotted task 
which is commenced at maturity and carried on 
steadily until death. Their chief source of subsis- 
tence is the moss-crop which you can observe grow- 
ing in the cultivated patches between the houses. 
In their underground caverns they also breed a 
species of edible grub, and by excavating deep holes 
underneath these caverns they are able to obtain water. 

‘** All these activities are undertaken by distinct 
castes, and a further caste is perpetually occupied 
with the upkeep and repair of the houses and the 
circular wall. The females share in communal tasks 
up to a certain age, after which they become mothers 
and never again emerge from their houses. Since 
a man-town can obviously support only a limited 
population, the majority of infants are killed soon 
after birth, the survivors being selected by the 
mothers themselves. How this selection is accom- 
plished we do not know; it is one of the many 
details of man-town domestic life we have not been 
able to observe, for the moment a roof is touched 
the house is vacated by its occupants. If more than 
a certain number of houses in a man-town are thus 
disturbed, the entire population quits the town and 
sets out on a migration, always in a westerly direc- 
tion, apparently with the object of founding a fresh 
man-town on some new and safer site. 


THE MAN-TOWN 


By CHARLES Davy 


5 September 1931 


‘‘ For many reasons this assumption forces itself 
upon us. There is no doubt, I think, that men as 
we know them are an example of racial degenera- 
tion carried to an extreme point. With their remark. 
able skill and powers of organization, they combine 
a complete lack of adaptive intelligence. Many 
centuries ago, probably, they reached their present 
state of social equilibrium, and ever since then their 
activities have followed a stereotyped form, incapable 
of the smallest variation. But how did they reach 
this state? Who were the first constructors of a 
man-town? When and where did they live? What 


| were they like? 


‘*T will give you my theory, though it has few 
supporters and nay startle you by its unexpectedness, 
You know that our own evolution from our bird- 
like ancestors is believed to have occupied about 
two million years. Yet the earth was quite certainly 
inhabited by living beings for many million years 
before that, and evidence is steadily accumulating 
that not all those beings were of an entirely primitive 
type. To me, in fact, the evidence is conclusive 
that ours is by no means the first high civilization 
this earth has known. I believe that our predecessors 
were in many ways our equals, and in some ways 
our superiors—and that in this man-town you see 
the last decaying remnant of the earth’s golden 
age ! 

‘* You may well smile. I do not expect my views 
to be accepted—yet. But has anyone explained the 
remains of elaborate earth-works—yes, and of stone 
buildings—which have been discovered in the Western 
Forest and in the Southern Desert? Has anyone 
explained the myths of giants with arms of iron 
and breath like smoke who once inhabited that 
Forest and that Desert? Imagine the men you are 
now watching magnified in size ten or twelve times, 
There are legends that even in our own prehistoric 
period men were very much larger than they are 
now. With their muscular limbs and delicate senses, 
what could they not have accomplished—particularly 
as there is ample evidence that their nervous system 
has degenerated from a far higher level of com- 
plexity ? 

‘Why, then, did they degenerate? I can only 
give you a general answer. ~ Degeneration occurs 
when a race of beings sets up its own purposes in 
opposition to the creative purposes of the life-spirit. 
This mistake has its root in pride. The life-spirit 
demands of its creatures a constant willingness to 
learn, a readiness to sacrifice old forms for new. 
When a race, flushed with success, refuses to make 
these sacrifices, when it believes itself able to invent 
its own standards of good and evil, when, in brief, 
it attempts to set aside the cosmic claims of evolu- 
tionary purpose—then the life-spirit deserts that race. 
Immediately the race starts to deteriorate, gradually 
loses its creative faculties, dwindles at last into 4 
mechanically acting organism, reproducing itself with 
no further change—since the life-spirit does not 
destroy its unsuccessful experiments, but contemptu- 
ously discards them, to remain as a lesson to whats 
ever race may come next on the scene. 

‘* Yes, as a lesson: and that is why I have brought 
you to look at this man-town to-day. Here you see 
Nature’s graphic warning against intellectual com- 
placency and racial pride. What future demands the 
life-spirit may have in store for our own race we 
cannot tell. Let us, nevertheless, strive to under- 
stand these demands and to fulfil them. There is 
time yet for the degeneration which long ago ovef- 
took men to overtake us, for the earth, though s°0 
old, is still young...” 
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THE ENGLISH GENIUS 


By Marjorie Bowen 


peculiar flavour of nationality as manifested 

in life or art; the purist may point out, as 
did Defoe in his jolly invective, that ‘‘ the true born 
Englishman ’’ is a truly polyglot being; and, apart 
from the mixture of races in this island, English 
character, habit and thought was continuously in- 
fluenced from outside; Saxon, Celt, Dane, Norman, 
imperfectly fused, were again altered by foreign 
fashions forceful in most matters from religion to 
clothes; nor have we ever been free from the glitter- 
ing and overwhelming influence of the classic tradi- 
tion. Add to this that humanity is stronger than 
nationality, and that all countries have passed roughly 
through the same phases of evolution, and it seems 
indeed difficult to discover the typical Englishman— 
the man who would be willingly acclaimed by all 
as representative of his race, whose portrait could 
not possibly be mistaken for one of any other nation. 

Foreigners do not much help us to define our 
characteristics; we have heard a good deal of our 
insularity, heavy breakfasts, infatuation with sport, 
bad manners, ill dressing, courage, cold houses, 
pride, Devonshire scenery, public schools, long teeth, 
horses’ faces and tweed suits. Many of these points 
are imperceptible to ourselves, but have been avidly 
seized on by our neighbours as matters for surprised 
comment or vivid caricature. 

Some people still cherish an affectionate regard for 
the same period as if it were, indeed, the fine flower 
of our civilization; but they regard it from a rather 
different angle, as the ‘‘ good old days’’ of cogch- 
ing, cosy inns, heavy meals, snug family life, heavy- 
handed Cockney humours as celebrated in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers.’ The robust, slow-moving ‘‘ humours ”’ 
of Dickens carry on the tradition of Smollett, Ben 
Jonson, and are certainly essentially indigenous, but 
they only represent one side of the English character 
which must run the gamut from the mystic to the 
brute, from the genius to the fool. Who would be 
chosen as a “‘ typical Englishman ’’ if one put aside 
the obvious roast beef, top-booted, whiskered ‘‘ John 
Bull” of Gilray and Rowlandson, the orthodox Whig 
squires and ladies of Gainsborough, the hideous rakes 
and hags of Hogarth—all typical enough, but of one 
period only? 

Shakespeare’s works have been named the English- 
man’s Bible, but this vague personality is too tre- 
mendous and lofty in his genius to be confined to 
one nationality; is the second star in our literary 
skies, John Milton, more definitely national—‘‘ racy 
of the soil’’? In his intense pride, in his lofty 
intolerance, in his hard orthodoxy, in the cold per- 
fection of his complete expression of himself, this 
Englishman, product of a severe classic training, 
of the tradition of one of our ancient universities, 
austere, respectable, hard and unamiable, Protestant, 
republican, fearless and without enthusiasm or exag- 
geration is, perhaps, the archetype of one aspect of 
the Englishman. - 

But there are others; Milton’s Italian visit links 
him with those superb English of the vivid Renais- 
sance who became so fiercely ‘‘ Italianate ’’ as to be 
> worse Devils ” than the Southerners, whose finery, 
learning and vices they aped, yet who remained 
essentially of their own country. .Such was that 
brilliant spark, the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 
complex, elegant, gifted, mysterious, a poet; a 
scholar, but, above all, a courtier, and such, with 
virtue added, was Sir Philip Sidney, who must have 
universally pleased his compatriots, so zealously was 

Praised; is the poet soldier, heroic, sentimental, 
accomplished and melancholy, slightly pragmatical, 


M OST illusive and most fascinating is the 


even to some a prig, the typical Englishman? We 
find him again, notably in the Earl of Surrey, in 
Lord Falkland, in Sir Richard Lovelace; he disap- 
pears in the fierce materialism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (though surely he is mourned in Collins’s ‘ Elegy 
on the Officers killed in the late Action,’ etc.) to 
shine briefly in the person ef General Wolfe, again 
in that of General Gordon—nor has he lacked ap- 
plause in modern times. 

Does not the pure English music of Tallis, Byrd, 
Gibbons and Purcell, sensuous, refined, mystic, wist- 
ful with a chill, sentimental delicacy, express the 
aspirations of the fastidious, affected, graceful, 
scholarly English hero? This same ideal is reflected 
in the poetry of Crashaw, Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, 
untranslatable poets who contrive to make the ex- 
pression ‘‘ English Christian gentlemen’ sound not 
ridiculous; in no other language could they have 
expressed this rich delight in the world, this pas- 
sionate refusal of it, this spiritual ecstasy fantastically 
clothed in language far-fetched, intricate, poignantly 
sincere. 

Not even our freshest writers, not even Chaucer’s 
narrative, so redolent of one scene and one people, 
can convey such a sense of locality as these; in one 
opinion— 

One opinion only; some surely would find the 
typical Englishman in John Locke, the upright, com- 
monsense philosopher, in Samuel Johnson the perfect 
Londoner, in the verbose sentimentality of Lawrence 
Sterne, in a pugnacious patriot ’’ like Wilkes or 
Fox, in the Elizabethan adventurers with the instinct 
for gain and glory so acutely balanced, in statesmen 
like Lord Burleigh, Robert Walpole, the younger 
Pitt, who stood adamantine for definite principles, 
and were so tenaciously loyal to that vague and 
terrible emblem the ‘“‘ greatness ’’ of their country, 
in the conquering men of action who so speedily 
become legendary from Richard I and Henry V to 
the ‘‘ Empire builders ”’ like Clive; but the earlier 
of these heroes were hardly English, and the most 
distinguished of our Kings have been of foreign 
blood; in searching for our typical Englishman we 
have to set aside many who only mask under that 
title—to avoid borrowing from Norman, Scotch, 
Welsh, Irish. To many the pre-Reformation English- 
man is the most characteristic as well as the ideal; 
he is typified most gracefully and most resplendently 
in Sir Thomas More; but surely the first fervent 
flush of Anglicanism is needed to develop our perfect 
national portrait, a hint of Protestantism, though no 
dark tinge of Calvinism. 

Were it not for the gloomy touch of fanaticism it 
were needless to search further for the man most 
symbolic of England than of Oliver Cromwell; as 
statesman, as soldier, in personal power and control, 
as passionate mystic (or as consummate hypocrite) he 
is matchless, ‘“‘ English of the English’’; and his 
equals (in all but genius) are many of his company, 
John Hampden, Colonel Harrison, John Bradshaw; 
are not these, with their vigorous and unyielding 
simplicity, ‘‘ true born Englishmen ’’? And of their 
breed is John Bunyan, whose name is associated with 
all the more obvious virtues and defects of the 
native stock. 

The distilled aroma of the arts is finer than that 
of “hi8tory, where so much is lost in the confusion 
of faction; painting helps us little till a German 
records the square and crafty features of the second 
Tudor’s followers, and a Fleming immortalizes the 
wistful elegances of the courtiers of the second 
Stuart, and finally native brushes celebrate the correct 
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‘* fashionables ’’ of a later age; music is intangible, 
and, with us, intermittent and early silenced. But 
in literature we may pursue the Englishman from age 
to age and discover that the descendants of the Can- 
terbury pilgrims frolic in the pages of ‘ Tom Jones.’ 

From ‘‘ the veray parfit gentil knight,’’ who 
though “‘ his hors was good but he ne was not gaie ”’ 
and the ‘* yonge squier,” a lover and a lusty bachelor, 
the Englishman is mirrored again and again in his 
native literature until Europe begins to imitate the 
brooding moralist of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ or the dark 
theatrical hero of ‘ Don Juan.’ 

But how often is his background foreign and how 
frequently do we lose him in some maze of classic 
temples, Sicilian rocks, the properties of Virgilian 
landscape, the poses and affectations of Latin, 
Italian, French and Oriental attitudes and draperies. 

Consider Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, not so ex- 
quisite as Surrey, not so dazzling as Sidney, having 
no ‘especial gifts but one, ‘‘ who so dispatched the 
true business of life that the eldest rarely come into 
such knowledge “and ‘the youngest enter not into the 
world with more innocency.”’ 

Or take George Herbert, musing under his ancient 
trees at Bemerton? He also sacrificed all, but not to an 


earthly monarch; when he had one day succoured “ a 
poor man and a poorer horse ’’ the thought of it after. 
wards was to him like ‘‘ music at midnight ’’; it ma 
be that Lord Falkland, going cheerfully into Newbury 
fight, where he had a presentiment that he would meet 
his death, heard the same celestial melody, and might 
it not have been of Lucius Cary that Herbert wrote: 
‘* Man is a grain of glory mix’d with humbleness ’”? 

The clergyman left a portrait of himself jn his 
verse; we owe what we know of Falkland to the 
chance description of a friend; there have been many 
other of this mind and mood, inarticulate or yp. 
noticed; these two, of whom we do know somethin 
may stand for all; Herbert resting in a quiet village 
churchyard, Falkland sinking beside the August 
hedgerow, become part of the English scene, inter- 
woven with those illusive memories, that poignant 
nostalgia provoked by the yet unchanged grey Nor. 
man towers, Rfeen flowery fields and wistful horizons 
of this lovely‘island. These two men are very fitted 
for this sweet and melancholy landscape, where 
every wind that disturbs the grasses seems to confirm 
Herbert's 

Man is one world and hath 
Another to attend him. 


PERSONALITY AND THE PERFORMER 


By M. Scott JOHNSTON 


OMPOSERS of music have one great disadvan- 

tage compared to other artists, in that their work 

can only live by the grace of other men. It has 
to filter through a personality other than that of its 
creators. One may argue about versions, tempi and 
traditional renderings, but it is the performer who has 
the last word accofding to how much or how little 
the spirit moves him. No doubt that is why modern 
composers, wise in their generation, label their com- 
positions with such precise care. They are leaving 
as little as possible to chance and the vagaries of taste. 
Stravinsky, for instance, is known to prefer that a 
work of his should not be performed at all if he cannot 
conduct or play it himself. When Stravinsky dies and 
is forgotten and then duly revived, it may be that 
his ghost will wander the earth vainly trying to dis- 
cover his dead self. But that will not prevent posterity 
from enjoying a new Stravinsky as interpreted by 
another personality. 

Personality in performers is therefore of paramount 
importance. If the performer is a fine musician, 
personality may dance after him like an unsought 
shadow. But he can never be without it. It cannot 
be hidden, nor the lack of it. It will colour all his 
conceptions. It is ‘the medium which, together with 
the voice or instrument, materializes the spirit of music. 

What, then, is this strange intangible thing, a good 
musical personality? Itis always recognizable. Casals 
has it. Kreisle: has it. Myra Hess, Schnabel, Gerhardt 
and Toscanin. have it. They arrive on a concert 
platform and bow quietly, focusing every attention. 
Then they play, or conduct or sing, and immediately 
only the supremely important thing is left—the music. 
They are simply themselves alone with Apollo 
Musagetes. He could not live without them, but they 
do not remind him of it. 

Performers sometimes forget that they owe their 
audience an obligation. The audience expects to hear 
music, distilled through an artist only because he is 
the necessary link. They do not expect or wish the 
link to clatter either through clumsiness or egotism. 
If they wish to see or hear an exhibition of personal 
idiosyncrasies, they go elsewhere. 

The little performer, big with his own “ artistic- 
ness,’’ assumes a personality that is not his own, and 
because he has acquired a certain technical ability, 


thinks he is fit publicly to interpret the masterpieces 
of the great, or unimportant compositions which he 
deems his own rendering will imbue with interest, “ | 
will play Brahms to you,’’ he says, not “ Listen to 
Brahms.’’ He is insincere, the greatest sin in an 
artist, because he is an egoist before he is a musician, 
His personality is blatant and clamorous, and smothers 
everything he plays. He is the real ‘‘ ass before the 
harp.’”’ 

I can think of many examples, but two will have 
to suffice. One is a young pianist whose features are 
not unlike those of Chopin. Some misguided friend 
having evidently pointed this out, Mr. X has grown 
his hair to the length known as a ‘‘ bob,”’ and wears 
an elaborate cravat with a dress suit. Having “ palely 
loitered ” on to the platform, he sits down and fidgets 
with the piano stool, showing off his “lily white 
hands,’’ and giving his audience time to appreciate the 
likeness. Having duly forced the comparison, he plays. 
Very unwise. 

The second example is a lady violinist. She affects 
a leonine coiffure which necessitates much tossing of 
the head. She stands with her feet rather wide apart 
and sways. She finds it necessary in moments of 
excitement to twist her body about and to appear as 
if she were assaulting her instrument with intent to 
rob it with violence. Now the violin is a graceful 
instrument and responds, even passionately, to grace- 
ful treatment. The chief effect this performer achieves 
is not music, but a parade of her own violent tempera- 
ment. Personality, temperament, call it what you will, 
is a necessary background. It should never be placed 
in the foreground. A good platform presence is only 
one of the necessary corollaries of true musical 
personality. It can never be an end in itself. 

The performance of music is not a question of show- 
manship. In jazz or military marches showmanship 
has a definite place, but those are arts in a different 
category. Pure music requires the sinking of 4 
personality. The greater the personality and its 
subordination to the music, the finer will be the inter- 
pretation. The right type of musical personality 's 
fraught with instinct—an instinct for a right attitude 
of mind and an integrity towards the loveliest ~f the 
arts. 
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THE VERY STONES 


By H. F. SMALMAN-SMITH 


N unheard summons throbbed through the 

London air; city and parks, squares and streets 

broad and narrow, courts and lonely gardens 

ew it. 

"The last stroke of midnight swept through the black- 
ness of the frost. On the Embankment the naked plane 
trees slept as the deep resonance touched their boughs. 
In half-ashamed fashion a frigid moon was trailing 
cloud-shadows along the roadway. Aloft, the serried 
lights of the terrace and the big hotel, one after 
another, surrendered into extinction. The deadened 
thunders of the Strand died slowly from their climax. 

Within the locked gates of Charing Cross Gardens 
the midnight solitude gave strange birth. Quietly 
stepping from the shadows, materializing from the 
sombre bushes, present suddenly by path and turf, 
the assembly grouped its wavering semicircle. 
Against the gates dark uniformed figures rose into 
guardian watchfulness. 

On the steps of the bandstand facing east, a digni- 
fied form stood in shadowy presidence. A step below, 
to the left, a winged urchin with a bow was in wait- 
ing. Behind him seated, his chin in his hand, a figure 
crowned with a cocked hat and trailing one limp sleeve 
grew out of the gloom. Against the rockery to the 
President’s right a drift of moonlight caught the faces 
of a boy and girl. As the conclave mustered they were 
whispering to each other. 

“We miss the tinkle of the hansoms,”’ the girl was 
saying, glancing round wistfully. ‘‘ You can’t 
remember, of course; they were like musical fire-flies 
in a way.” 

The boy nodded, fingering the pipes in his hands. 

“‘ They’ve got no statues, anyway! ”’ 

The girl laughed. ‘‘ Poor things, no!’’ 

The rising hum from the grey ranks of the assembly 
fell to a sudden hush as the President raised his hand. 

“ That’s Leighton,’’ whispered the boy. ‘‘ He’s 
O.K. at the job!” 

The opening phrases of the speaker swung mel- 
lifluously through the arctic air. 

“It’s just as well we are not sensitive to the 
weather,”’ the President was observing, ‘‘ otherwise I 
might have something to say on the point. That pre- 
liminary dispensed with, I will open the proceedings 
by calling the roll.’’ 

In sonorous sequence rang out name after name; 
now and again came a gap in the rhythmic response to 
the call, and a pause. 


“It sounds like the Day of Judgment !’’ whispered 
the girl. 


The end of the roll was reached; the President 
glanced round. 

“ There are, I regret to note, quite a number of our 
a have failed us. The summons reached 
Eros, standing with folded wings, bowed assent. 

I had better go through the list,” continued the 
President. ‘‘ Nurse Cavell 


There was a rustling as all present stood up, but no 
answer came. 


“Her Tudor Majesty’s not here,’’ remarked the 
President. ‘‘ Eros??? 
The boy nodded. ‘‘ Her Majesty was approached 
and was understood to be in support. She said, 
She d give ’em votes!’ ”’ 
Ah, well!’’ observed the President, ‘‘ that must 

serve. I don’t see the Crusader ?” 
won't rejoined Eros. ‘‘ He was in a 
ad_ temper. i 
with his sob.” id someone had been messing about 


_ The President went back t the roll. ‘ 
IS not here? ”’ r 


Eros gave a shrug. ‘‘ He said, if he once came down 
from his column he might never get back again. He 
said the public memory was notoriously ungrateful.” 

A faint smile flickered over the cold lips of the 
President. 

‘* He holds a unique position. Perhaps he does well 
to guard his tenancy! ” 

A gust of wind came from under the bridge with a 
clatter of dry leaves. It was a moment before the Presi- 
dent’s voice reached the pair by the rockery again. 

** Achilles? 

Eros gave a short laugh. ‘‘ He wouldn’t come. This 
weather makes him irritable.’’ 

‘* Busy with military matters, no doubt,” excused the 
President suavely. 

‘* He hasn’t got much on just now.’’ 

A suppressed chuckle came from the bottom step. 

‘** None of the soldier-men are coming,’’ added Eros 
hastily. ‘‘ They think there’s going to be a job as 
Dictator presently, and they’ve no use for votes! ”’ 

‘* Any of our friends from the Abbey here?” 
enquired the President, looking round. 

‘* They were all fast asleep when I came away,” 
observed a statesmanlike presence with a drooping 
curl on the forehead. ‘‘ No one wakes in the Abbey. 
They have peace with honour.”’ 

‘* They’re rather a mixed lot, anyhow,”’ remarked a 
singularly delicate voice from the nearest ranks. 
‘* With all due deference to our colleague, how they 
got there—some of them——’’ 

The President raised his hand. 

‘* Our posts are selected for us all. Nous y sommes, 
nous y restons.” 

‘* Do we?’’ growled a voice from the rear, where 
a vaguely outlined Jacobean figure stood alone, ‘‘Some 
of us get hiked about till we don’t know where we 
are!” 

‘* Rima? ”? queried the President, with a doubtful 
glance towards the bushes. 

‘§ She’s got stuck,’’ explained Eros, ‘‘ and she’s 
got something wrong with her stom——’”’ 

A nod from the President stopped him. 

** We all recognize that her position has its trials.” 
A regretful gesture prefaced the words that followed. 
‘* Our numbers are thin, but when those who are still 
in our former stage are so difficult to rouse, apathy 
may be excused in statues! To those of us who have 
honoured the awakening summons and are here 
to-night, I now submit : 


‘ That in the opinion of this representative meet- 
ing of London Statues, their continued omission from 
the Register of Voters of this great metropolis pre- 
dicates an invidious distinction revolting to ethical 
justice and intolerable to support.’ ’’ 


With the close of the formal phrases a dead hush 
rested upon the assembly. The President glanced 
round, a smile grew upon his lips. 

‘* No, Fellow Statues. It is not the mere passage of 
an academic protest, the declaration of an abstract 
right, that has thawed and thrilled your august repose 
into long-foregone activity! In that cold formula, we, 
the last reserves of Ancient Principle, voicing a claim 
no more to be gainsaid, seek our due place with those 
unhappy friends to whom we rank nearest in all that 
counts for kinship in their impending hour of trial. And 
what gase is theirs as they stand at challenge with 
Fate? Dethroned from their high places when, with a 
dreadful levity flinging wide the flood-gates of the 
unknown—invoking a safety they had spurned—they 
made open-handed invitation to disaster, what bitter 
harvest of exile is their portion! Faction-rent, mocked 
with a chaos of councils—the giggle of the flapper, the 
' roll of the imperial drum—they rage in impotence and 
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tears; while we, their inspirers and prototypes are left 
to stony silence, neglected, voiceless, voteless ! Quos 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat! ’’ 

A vibrant note of applause swept the gardens as the 
President paused for an instant, superb in his protest. 

‘* Where can question touch our claims? Where 
find more certain counterpoise than our supreme con- 
servatism to the advancing tide of Socialism? And 
what, for them as for us, has Socialism in store? A 
vulgar level of pedestals, chipping to a common 
semblance, a standard weight and size! ” 

A hoarse murmur of indignation, mingled with the 
swelling volume of plaudits; the tones of the speaker 
rose in sympathy. 

‘* We cast our eyes about us, and what a spectacle 
is ours! Party whips clamouring in rivalry with a bar- 
gain sale! The hand of the canvasser fumbling at the 
nursery door! Men of light and leadin 

(‘* Limelight and leading !’’ growled a voice.) 

‘“* Yoked to a regime of chiffon and silk stockings ! 
St. Stephen’s halls’echoing to fairy footsteps. Rameses 
and the Charlestonsl, When, of yore, our great foe tore 
the regal bauble from the Commons’ table, he put no 
lip-stick in its place! What wonder the grimy hand of 
the toiler seeks his bristly chin in doubt and dismay !”’ 

‘* A man’s a man for a’ that !’’ came a voice from 
a rustic figure reclining on the turf at hand. But just 
what’s a flapper ?”’ 

‘“* That,’’ remarked the President decidedly, ‘‘ is 
what we would all like to find out.” 

His glance rested severely for a moment on Eros, 
whose shoulders quivered slightly. A half-suppressed 
trill from a flageolet drew all eyes in the direction of 
the rockery. 

‘* Peter !’’ commented the President drily. ‘‘ His age 
must commend him to our politicians at all events ! And 
in what does the average level of intelligence of the 
London Statue suffer in comparison with such states- 
men? While the Empire calls, the boys pipe and the 
girls dance off with the vote—and what do they vote 
for? Clean-shaven lips or waxed moustaches! If the 
little lady on the right will kindly stop singing——”’ 

While the President paused, there was an owl-like 
swish in the air and Eros alighted on the turf, beside 
the two children, 

** Those two old buffers over there have got an eye 
on you!” he whispered explanatorily. ‘‘ They’ve 
— tried to keep me in order, but it hasn’t come 

“Perhaps our friend from the Temple will kindly 
second ?’’ was wafted from the bandstand. 

“* He looks as if he would like to play with trains,’’ 
muttered Peter. ‘‘ See how he’s staring up at that 
bridge?” 

“* He used to malte trains,’’ countered the girl. ‘‘ He 
lives near me. Isambard Kingdom Brunel. He’s an 
engineer, but his name’s the loveliest part, I think.” 

The engineer looke@¥sround, raised a hand and 
nodded; then returned to his contemplation of the line 
of lighted carriages that rumbled noisily above. 

A dark form approached and bent confidentially 
toward the children. Their heads drew together, 
Peter’s shaking vigorously. 

** Nothing doing !” 

** Anybody who’s been in Piccadilly Circus as long as 
I have ”’ began the boy with the bow. 

The girl laid a hand on his knee and whispered : 

““ Sh! You were expelled once, you know! ”’ 

“* That was an underground business, if you like! ” 
retorted the boy, indignantly. 

A second tall figure near by turned with a grin. 

“* It’s no good, Robert! They’re beyond Sunday- 
schools, nowadays. Listen!” 

The President’s appeal was drawing to its conclu- 
sion ; the oration floated on in graceful cadences. 

“Does not ambition culminate in us? The only 
order of the community in which aristocrat and demo- 


| assembly. 


crat, soldier and sailor, patriot and politician, are a 
one! The sentinels of history, the abiding memorials 
of sartorial excellence! ”’ 

The abrupt jangling of a shaken metal barrier, , 
shrill voice in indignant protest, broke in sudden dis. 
cord on the attention of the listeners. There was ap 
expectant hush as a figure in uniform hurried} 
approached the bandstand. The interrupted speaker's 
query came short and sharp. 

“6 Yes? ” 

The guardian of the gate lifted a stony hand ip 
salute. 

‘It’s a female giving the name of Dora. She—” 

‘* What right has she here?’’ demanded the Pres. 
dent, sternly. ‘* She’s not a Statue?”’ 

‘* No, Your Lordship, but she says she will be. Says 
that a party named Jix has promised.” 

A wrathful hum of voices rose from the ranks of the 


‘‘That’s enough!” said the President curtly, 
‘* Keep her out. If she makes a noise, set Eros on to 
her! 

Cuttingly distinct, the threat reached the watchers 
by the rockery. The girl touched Eros’s wing and 
laughed quietly to herself. 

‘* Who were you, anyhow?” said the boy abruptly, 

She looked up thoughtfully. 

* Just one of them.’ What does it matter? You're 
only an idea, too! So’s Peter.” 

The boy with the bow laughed. 

‘* We shall outlast most of them. It’s just a little 
bit of us that keeps them alive! ”’ 

A smothered trill from the flageolet came from the 
other side. 

‘* Sh!’’ whispered the girl, rebukingly. 

The President had accomplished the last lap; his 
closing words rang out clear and resonant. 

‘* Any questions, Fellow Statues, before I put th 
resolution? ”’ 

There was a moment’s hush, only disturbed by the 
faint movement ‘of wind in the shrubs and a distant 
hoot from the railway. The children waited curiously. 
Then a dark figure rose. 

‘* Who’s that?’’ enquired the girl softly. 

Eros shook his head in doubt. 

‘* Rowland was over there. 
postage.” 

The words of the unknown speaker came slowly. 

Tense silence reigned in the assembly for a moment. 

‘* They’ll have to send a steeple-jack to get me, any 
how! ” came short and grim from under the cockeé 
hat. The empty sleeve flapped as the speaker rosé 

‘* Our friend here commands a very elevated pose 
tion,’’ observed the President. ‘‘ Others of us—" 
He paused doubtfully,, 

I’m off! ’’ remarked Eros. ‘‘ Think I’ll see what 
they’re up to at my old pitch !’”’ 

With a backward fling of his bow he shot skyward 

‘‘ Time you were on your perches, little people!” 
observed the engineer, bending towards the children. 
Coming my way? ’”’ 

‘* I propose we adjourn, Mr. President,” put in 4 
decided voice. ‘‘ The vote is getting a pretty common 
thing now, and I’d like to see how it works before | 
take a hand. We’re not all Crusaders, and we knowl 
we want to know about income tax !’’ 

The President eyed the thinning ranks of the waver 
ing assembly, Already the gaps of greyish-green wert 
growing wider. He spoke for the last time. 

‘‘ If that is the sense of the meeting, then ’’—th 
affirmative murmur grew and died into silence- 
‘‘ Fellow Statues will kindly consider the birds and 
fade away quietly.’’ 

Dawn was still far off, but a faint cock-crow came 
from the distance. Emerging from behind a heavy 
cloud-bank, the moon printed the naked boughs 
sharply on the vacant lawns of the gardens. 


He’s mad about the 
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THE THEATRE 
JUVENILIA 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Plays of W. Somerset Maugham. Vols. I and II. 
Heinemann. 5s. each. 

Black Magic. By Nesta Sawyer. Royalty Theatre. 

The Young Idea. By Noel Coward. St. Martin’s 
Theatre. 


AD Mr. Somerset Maugham not subsequently 
Heriees plays infinitely superior in quality to 

those included in these first two volumes of 
collected comedies, I doubt if Messrs, Heinemann 
would have considered these dramatic juvenilia worth 
republishing. Their author relates, in the preface to 
Volume I, how he eame to.compose them. He had 
written in 1898 a play called ‘A Man of Honour.’ 
Five years later (Mr: Maugham is surely wrong; it 
was in 1903, not 1go2) the Stage Society produced 
this play, of which-he says: ‘‘ | have not looked at it 
for more than twenty years and | think it must have 
been somewhat ridiculous.’’ As it is not included in 
these volumes (which contain only those of his pre-war 
plays, six in number, that he cares to have reprinted), 
I shall say no more than that I cannot controvert this 
modest judgment. 

However, in 1903 the world was evidently more 
ingenuous than it is to-day; for ‘ A Man of Honour’ 
and its author were regarded as so ‘‘ highbrow ”’ that, 
when soon afterwards he turned to writing frankly 
commercial comedies, he found that its success with 
the ‘‘ earnest students of the drama ’’ had done him 
‘‘ harm rather than good with the managers,’’ who 
read his plays with prejudice, convinced that he would 
‘* never write anything that had a penny in it.’’ Now, 
these rejected comedies were ‘ Lady Frederick,’ ‘ Mrs. 
Dot,’ and ‘ Jack Straw.’”; and according to his own 
account he had written all three with the most cynical 
contempt for managers, actors, audiences and the 
‘* Art ’” of the Drama. In a word, he had deliberately 
written them down to the level of the commercially 
successful play; and ‘‘ sometimes,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ as 
I wrote I had an uneasy feeling that I was overdoing 
it’?! Even so, it was almost by accident that the 
first of them was produced in 1907. It was put on, 
reluctantly, as a six-weeks stop-gap. This was ‘ Lady 
Frederick,’ and it ran for more than a year. In 1908 
he was creating a theatrical record, four of his plays 
being performed concurrently in London. 

An experience of that sort naturally confirmed him 
in his cynical regard for the commercial drama; and 
it comes as no surprise to find him writing in 1931 in 
condemnation of the seriousness with which it is some- 
times regarded. Art; he assures us, ‘‘ is merely a 
luxury,’’ and ‘‘ the artist were wiser to look upon his 
writing as a graceful aecomplishment.’’ Again, he 
speaks of play-writing “as ‘‘ an agreeable pastime,” 
which “fills up very pleasantly many hours of the 
day that would otherwise be tedious.’ ‘‘ The aim of 
the drama is not to instruct but to please.”’ 

I have made these numerous quotations from the 
prefaces because they seem to me to justify and to 
explain the six selected plays included in these first two 
volumes. Had Mr. Maugham had any “ loftier’’ 
purpose than at the same time to amuse and enrich him- 
self by selling to the theatre-going public plays of the 
sort experience had taught him that the English theatre- 
going public wanted during the first decade of this 
century, these early comedies would undoubtedly be 
negligible. One can read them easily enough, for they 
are never actually tedious; but they excite neither 
interest nor admiration. Their dialogue is fluent and as 
‘* natural ’’’ as the literary conventions of their day 
permitted; but they seldom sparkle. Their plots are 
ingeniously handled, but not of remarkable originality. 


The mordant satire of the post-war Maugham is cop. 
spicuously absent from these gentle little plays, They 
are purely artificial, well-made comedies, and one has 
when reading them, an uneasy feeling of familiarity. 
In brief, they are very largely imitative of their success. 
ful predecessors. 

But if they have little intrinsic value, they are 
interesting evidence of the theatre-going public’s taste 
in 1908. ‘‘ I did everything 1 could to make my play 
innocuous,’’ he says of ‘ Mrs. Dot,’ the most success. 
ful of his first three comedies. Innocuous they most 
certainly are! Polite, morally evasive, intellectually 
dishonest, they accept the contemporary theatrical con. 
ventions, the most conspicuous of which was a refusal 
to face facts. ‘ Penelope,’ for instance, is ostensibly 
a study of marital infidelity; but if the infidelity dis. 
closed in it were not incredibly platonic, all its politely 
cynical psychology would be absurdly false. 

How, then, explain their inordinate success? | 
think their author answers this question when he writes 
that ‘‘ a lofty purpose will not serve you so well as a 
competent technique,’’ and that ‘‘ the only thing that 
is essential’’ for commercial play-writing is “ the 
dramatic instinct.’” Mr. Maugham has both these 
assets. When he writes a scene, no matter how 
intrinsically dull or hackneyed, it has in it that quality 
which alone can, carry dialogue across the footlights, 
It is no use trying,to explain or analyse this quality; 
it is, as Mr. Maugham says, ‘‘ just as much a gift as 
the sensitive palate of the wine-taster.”’ Playwrights, 
in other words, are born, not made; and Mr. Maugham 
happens to have been born a playwright. 

I am afraid I cannot say as much of Miss Nesta 
Sawyer. ‘ Black Magic’ is a melodrama written bya 
lady who has yet to learn the trick of making melo- 
drama entertaining to sophisticated audiences; which 
is done, so far as I can understand it, by keeping the 
tongue firmly in the cheek. 

Its story of a scientist who practises ‘‘ human 
alchemy ” on his wife, changing her ‘‘ base metal 
into gold ”’ (i.e., persuading her to be less dowdy and 
removing her abnormal shyness) by what appeared to 
be hypnotism, is peppered with pseudo-scientific jargon, 
and ‘‘ relieved ’’ with some very heavy-handed comedy. 
There is, however, one theatrically effective scene 
where the wife is ‘‘ willed ’’ to perform a solo-dance 
before her scandalized guests. The eventual triumph 
of Good (i.e., ingenuous love) over Evil (represented 
by experimental psychology) was as_ inevitable 
theatrically as it was biologically deplorable. Miss 
O’Regan played a very difficult réle with admirable 
skill and courage; Mr. Franklin Dyall cleverly blended 
a scientific intellect with a melodramatic devilry; and 
Miss Athene Seyler and Mr. Ivo Dawson gave me the 
impression that the comedy-relief was getting a 
square deal. 

‘The Young Idea,’ which was one of Mr. Noel 
Coward’s youngest ideas, has been moved from the 
Embassy to the St. Martin’s. It is a lively and 
ingenious and at times amusing farce, in which the 
‘* hunting set ”’ is ridiculed and contrasted with what 
(we are invited to infer) is the happier and vastly more 
intelligent ‘‘ set ’’ of English residents in Italy. Now, 
had Mr. Coward maintained a strict neutrality towards 
these two mutually antagonistic groups; or had he pro- 
duced in the course of the play some evidence sub- 
stantiating the implied superiority of his Italianates, 
his play would be intellectually more satisfactory. As 
it is, the glimpse of Gerda, Sholto and their mother 
which we are giyen in the third act confirms the dis- 
quieting suspicions roused by the preceding acts—that 
the cerebral superiority of these exiles at Alassio exists 
only in their own inordinately vain and self-satisfied 
imaginations! The cast has been changed in some 
its members since the play was done at the Embassy; 
which was probably the reason why the first two acts 
were very much less entertaining. The third, on the 
other hand, was incomparably better done. 
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THE FILMS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By Mark FORREST 


HE films are still in what is known in society 
T aise as the ‘‘ silly ’’ season and, except for 

the appearance of more vulgarity than one has 
any right to be asked to stand, there is nothing much 
this week which calls for any comment. 

It is now just over a year since the News Theatre 
in Shaftesbury Avenue started to give the public 
an extended news reel, and a little time ago the 
millionth visitor passed into the cinema to bear witness 
to the popularity of this kind of entertainment. There 
is nothing really remarkable about all this, because the 
news bulletin makes a universal appeal and the glimpses 
of the world, which are shown at other cinemas, are 
always too short to please the majority of the audiences. 
By combining an hour at this theatre with another at 
the Tatler, about a hundred yards away, one can get 
more enjoyment out of a shilling or a couple of shillings 
than is afforded by any. of the new pictures this week. 
Current events and a glimpse of China at the one can 
be supplemented at the other by three pictures of more 
than usual interest, The first “of these is our old 
friend, the well-known film of the Yarmouth fishing 
fleet, which was made under the auspices of the Empire 
Marketing Board. This picture is ne of the finest 
films ever made in England, and it contains more 
English atmosphere than all the rest of the English 
pictures put together. The second shows the autogyro 
at close quarters, and those who are not as yet “‘ air- 
minded ’’ may be converted by the evidences of stability 
which this reel provides. The third is the second part 
of a series which deals with big-game hunting in South 
Africa; this particular segment pictures the ordinary 
lives and customs of the natives in the village that 
forms the first resting-place of the expedition; but the 
next part will show the capture of lions, and those who 
must have their thrills will have them in plenty if the 
“trailers ’’ are to be believed. 

Should, therefore, one not have been fortunate 
enough to get away to Scotland or anywhere else with- 
in reasonable distance because of thé national or a 
personal crisis, one can at any rate travel further and 
know more at a tithe of the trouble and expense by 
dropping into these two places. Incidentally one can 
also discover how ‘‘ empty ’’ London is at this time of 
year, so ‘‘ empty ’’ that I could not get a seat at first in 
the News Theatre. 

There is only one drawback to this double dose of 
pictures and that is—certainly during this week— 
the cartoon at both of them is the same. If not 
rivalling ‘ Mickey Mouse,’ Mr. Terry’s work is amus- 
ing enough, but it does not bear seeing more than once 
in two hours. There is no reason why one should be 
asked to do so, for both these cinemas are part of the 
same organization, and there is so much at present on 
the screen which of necessity irritates people, that it is 
a pity they should be made angry when there is no 
need for it. 

The News Theatre is going to make a special feature 
of the race for the Schneider Trophy, should it take 
place on September 12, and, since there is considerable 
doubt whether, in the event of England winning it for 
the third time in succession, the contest will be held 
again, the record may prove to be of more than a 
passing interest. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
= with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Sarurpay Revisw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

{I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


SIR,—The English Sunday is the happy mean 
between the two extremes of Sabbatarianism and 


Latitudinarianism, and is a national institution, of 


absolutely unique and inestimable value, evolved by the 
sanctified common sense of many generations of 
English people; it is the one and only safety-valve 
which stands between the mental and physical break- 
down of tens of thousands of busy workers. 

The English Sunday has been, without doubt, a very 
potent factor in building up the mens sana in corpore 
sano of our race. If I could eliminate the thought of 
God from this question, I would still hold up both 
hands for its retention, because I firmly believe that 
it stands to safeguard the spiritual, mental and 
physical welfare of every section of the community. 


Burgess Hill J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS 


RAILWAYS AND RATIONALIZATION 


SIR,—Whether the railways can carry, under any 
administration, the present wage bill, and the princely 
salaries of grossly inflated headquarter staffs, is open to 
doubt. But surely Mr. ‘Roberts’s cure for railway ills, 
involving a further inflation of railway capital, is open 
to criticism at times such as these, when the simple 
and straightforward course is so plain. 

On what grounds of justice; sound economics, not 
to mention ordinary good sense, is road transport 
allowed to batten on subsidy in direct competition with 
rail transport, which not only receives no subsidy, but 
which has to pay heavily for its own martyrdom by 
rates for the roads? 

Will any of your readers suggest a good reason why 
road vehicles of all sorts and sizes should not be com- 
pelled to pay their way up to the last penny? Herein, 
surely, lies the true solution of railway salvation, of 
our road chaos, and of a casualty list, amounting, 
approximately, to 180,000 per annum. 


Pall Mall, S.W.1 BERNARD ACWORTH 


SIR,—The railway companies were ordered by the 
Government to advance wages permanently by 100 
per cent. as compared with pre-war levels, and to add 
cost of living advances to that. They were also 
ordered to reduce working hours. Rail rates were 
not advanced until after the war; through the war, 


and for some time afterwards, while the price of. 


coal, steel and all other things used by railways was 
increased time after time, and reached almost famine 
figures, railway rates remained unaltered. Since 
Government control was taken off, rates have been 
greatly reduced. 

The pooling of wagons was tried during the control 
period, and it was a failure. Traders were pleased to 
revert to pre-war conditions of freedom, and they 
want no more pooling. The private wagon is on the 
railway, not to please the companies, but the traders, 
and it is there by Government sanction, after full 
consideration, and as a result of experience and proved 
success." The size of wagons is governed by plant 
equipments at loading points and unloading docks, 
etc., and by the conveniences of traders; the size is 
increased as and when required; giant trucks are 
not economical in all cases—their employment is not 
possible in all cases. Before rates are reduced wages 
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will have to come down from the inflation level set 
by mistaken politicians. 

Regarding rail rates’ effect on trade, it may be 
pointed out that real charges—point-to-point costs— 
are lower in Britain than in any other country. Our 
hauls for coal, steel, corn, and cabbages are the 
shortest and the cheapest in the world, so there is 
no handicap on our trade as alleged. 


Sheffield E. T. Goop 


THE SOVIET AND THE PRESS 


SIR,—In your article on Russia you speak of the 
absence there of ‘‘ Freedom of the Press.’’ Undoubt- 
edly the Soviet operates a strict censorship, but is it 
stricter than that in Italy, Yugoslavia, and several 
other European States? 

In Britain we have, nominally at least, freedom of 
the Press—but do we really get it in our newspapers? 
If it were not for the broader outlook of our weekly 
Press, where should we be? If our Press, our daily 
Press, is really ‘‘ free,’ how was it that year after 
year in recent years almost the whole of it was con- 
tinually pumping into its readers news to the effect 
that Soviet Russia was going to rack and ruin? Then 
suddenly, without any preliminary notice about a year 
ago, the same papers begin to talk of Russia’s ‘‘ Five 
Year Plan,’’ and of the enormous factories, wheat 
farms and electric power plants that the Soviet is setting 
up all over Russia. Even the late Lord Northcliffe 
seemed to have doubts about the ‘‘ Freedom of the 
Press ’’ in Britain when he wrote his pamphlet, 
deploring the fact that most of the daily Press was in 
the hands of millionaires ! 

In the Russian Press there is, as a fact, consider- 
able criticism of the administrative performance of the 
Government in all its multifarious internal activities— 
a criticism which is virtually non-existent in the 
present Italian newspapers, and which one very rarely 
finds in our various party newspapers here in Britain 
when their particular party (be it Liberal, Labour or 
Conservative) is in office. Dr. Dillon, who knows his 
pre-war Russia so well, testifies to this in his recent 
book about Soviet Russia. It is not necessary to take 
my word for ail this. Some four or five years ago 
General Knox, M.P. (who was head of our Military 
Mission in Russia from 1gr5 to 1919), wrote an article 
in the National Review, ‘‘ proving ”’ the deplorable 
condition of Soviet Russia by quoting a number of 
extracts from important Soviet newspapers—extracts 
which, however, at the same time criticized very 
severely the Administration for their shortcomings in 
performance. 


London, S.W. J. C. MacGrecor 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


SIR,—The interesting article by Mr. J. S. Hecht is 
a lucid exposition of a point of view the soundness of 
which is suspect to modern students. He shows 
clearly the origin of the idea of the minimum wage 
from the old-time conceptions of human, history (out of 
which ideas of economics naturally grew), all dating 
from the era of human thought when biology, in its 
modern sense, was not. 

I should be glad of the opportunity of outlining the 
alternative theory of wages based on a less artificial 
study of human developments. 

The alternative theory of wages may, I submit, be 
shown to have an equally valid basis in primitive life. 
The primal exchange value in primitive society is 
based on the exchange value of what a man produces, 
and not what a man needs. Even in societies de- 
veloped far beyond the most primitive state, if a man 
does not produce enough for: his needs, he dies. 
Human evolution until recent times has depended on 
this basic fact; the less competent and the less efficient 
disappears long before the time when his needs are 


enlarged by the need of supporting a family (the 
question of how far “‘ he ’’ should be substituted fo; 
‘* they,’’ where a married man enjoys the product of 
the labour of his wife or wives, needs no elaboration) 
The founders of a family are the couple who can 
produce enough, not only for their own needs, but for 
the needs of their children. The facts as brought to 
light by recent population studies in Germany, as wel] 
as by Professor Carr-Saunders, are insufficiently re- 
cognized; namely, that in England up to 150 years ago 
the labourer, man or woman, remained single, living 
in under his employer’s roof (whether the employer 
was his parent or his parents’ overlord, or in cities. a 
master-craftsman), his earnings being first his ke 
and, when apprenticeship was over, a wage based on 
his skill, i.e., the value of what he produced, It js 
only when this reached a certain point that he could 
marry, make a home and rear children. Thus the 
reproductive life of the less skilled was short (i.e, 
beginning late), and the quite unskilful never attained 
to the status of parenthood at all. These conditions 
really prevailed in Central Europe up till the middle of 
last century. In the mountain areas of the Balkans 
and the Southern Peninsulas, they may still be said 
to be operative. In France the same kind of economic 
basis limits, with considerable finality, the families, 
in some areas, of peasant proprietors; the balance of 
the number in the family is struck between the need of 
a certain number of pairs of hands for the best utiliza- 
tion of the family holding and the desire not to cut up 
a little farm into too small portions when the death 
of the parents calls, under their prevailing system, for 
sub-division of the property among all the sur- 
viving sons, ll these instances show the balance 
between productive power and population numbers 
within the family unit. Accepting the general opera- 
tion of the laws of heredity, a standard of racial fitness 
is thus ensured. 

The present condition of our own country and of 
the industrialized West may well make us ask 
whether this suggested basis both of biological values 
and economic values is not the true one, and whether 
the old academic theory of ‘‘ needs ’’ as the basis 
for remuneration is not fundamentally false and, 
indeed, the root cause of the sudden collapse of world 
prosperity. 

It is hardly necessary to go on to the question of 
family allowances in this connexion. It is clear that 
unless the subsidizing of the family’s earning capacity 
in order to enable the production of a larger number of 
children were introduced with very special safeguards 
and as a temporary expedient, it can be regarded 
as anything but a radically unscientific and pernicious 
system. It may, however, be argued that in our own 
country something like seven generations of the 
artificial building up of a largely non-productive 
stratum of society must not, for a period, be counter- 
balanced by the artificial encouragement of fertility 
among those with innate efficiency of brain and 
brawn. Our inelastic wage system, coupled with 
restrictions on output of the speedier worker and the 
assistance for unlimited reproduction of those who fall 
below the minimum line in power of contribution has 
impoverished our stocks, leading on the one hand, in 
pre-war days, to heavy emigration of the most com- 
petent artisans, and on the other, for the past forty 
years, to a rigid limitation of families by those on 
whom the nation has depended for the production of 
its wealth. Family allowances to the remnants of this 
best stock might help the situation; there are those, 
however, who feel that artificial props and aids are, 0 
the long run, a danger; clearly they can never be 4 
cure. 

Natural selection is an inexorable natural law, 
operative even in the realm of ideas. Any attempt to 


discount it, to limit competition and to accept artificial 


values, inevitably brings Nemesis in its train. 


C. B. S. Hopson 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Judith Paris. By Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

Returned Empty. By George Blake. Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


it seems, conform to certain rules; at least Miss 

Storm Jamieson’s did, and Miss Clemence 
Dane’s did, and Mr. Walpole’s, of which ‘ Judith 
Paris’ is the second instalment, also does. First of 
all, there must be family pride, a great emphasis on 
heredity, and feuds that persist for more than a 
generation. The majority of us live in an indivi- 
dualistic world. We regard our cousins with mild 
affection, write to them at Christmas, and cherish a 
vague tradition that Great Uncle Bob was once 
spoken to by the Iron Duke. For the rest, we act 
or think we do, on our own in an environment of 
our own selection. A novelist could only say of a 
breakfast taken by one of us: ‘‘ Tom Piper was 
hungry and heaped with crisp brown sausages an 
already well-filled plate of eggs and bacon.’’ If the 
Pipers were a romantic family much more would 


Te romantic history of an English family must, 


‘have to be said. Something like this would be neces- 


sary. ‘‘ Lucille sighed a little as Tom heaped 
sausages on top of the eggs and bacon. The Pipers 
were all good trenchermen. That is why they were 
all so sturdy and rubicund, whether they were tramp- 
ling with commanding feet the starveling acres of 
Peasepudding Bottom or clanking their heels on the 
pavements of ’Change. But never were they so 
hungry as when some obscure foreboding warned 
them of danger to the family fortunes. Had not 
Josiah Piper swallowed twenty chops on the morning 
Gurney’s failed? Had not old Bob Piper, Waterloo 
Bob, celebrated Boney’s defeat by roasting an ox 
whole in the market place and eaten it all himself, 
except horns and hooves, only to find, when he re- 
turned to Old Hall, the bailiffs in at last? When 
little Martha ran away with the exciseman, was not 
Jeremy too heavy with mutton pasties to pursue, with 
what result to many Pipers, dead and unborn, the 
reader has learnt much and will learn more? And on 
winter nights the gossips still tell how Sir Blaise 
supped the eve of Naseby. Be sure that, when the 
half legendary founder of the family, Tom the Piper’s 
son, took the pig it was not to line his pockets but 
his belly. Lucille shivered a little and drew the 
shawl tighter about her shoulders. Her husband’s 
appetite seemed to her a warning bugle, and about 
his chair she saw clustering fifteen generations of red- 
haired, bull-necked Pipers, so obstinate and so yield- 
ing, so gallant and so cautious, so gentle and so 
fierce. This sort of writing has disadvantages. It 
transfers an interest from human beings to tenden- 
cies and traditions. It wraps trifles in such awful 
significance that eggs and bacon, love and death, all 
seem of equal weight. And, if there is much of it, 
it gets rather tiring. But it is not easily to be 
avoided. 
_ A second characteristic of romantic family histories 
is death by violence. Our unfortunate Tom is in his 
lifetime so subordinated to his relatives that the 
author must light him up with some personal interest 
atthe end. It is true that Tom would not have been 
shot by Derek Brown but for the unfortunate remark 
made to Canon Brown by Amelia Piper in 1687, a re- 
mark that the Hampshire Browns, unlike the Rut- 
landshire Browns, never forgave. But at least Tom’s 
agonies are his own. No Piper dies quite like any 


Piper, though few but do it in their boots. On 


self. 


eve of dissolution Tom is for the first time him- 
And I might add with native generosity Mr. 


Walpole gives us in addition to violent deaths a 
couple of remarkably violent births. 

A third characteristic—there may be more, but I 
must hurry on from the general to the particular— 
is a certain self-consciousness in the elder genera- 
tions about the times in which they live and the 
clothes in which they are dressed. The irony of 
their comments on contemporary, of their prophecies 
regarding future events is so marked that it is dif- 
ficult to believe they are not themselves conscious 
of it, and they cannot dress to go for a drive without 
making it appear that they are preparing for a fancy- 
dress ball. Mr. Walpole’s Herries suffer much less 
from this infirmity than most families of their kind 
I have met. They even succeed in meeting Words- 
worths, Coleridges, Southeys, with no more emotion 
than is usually shown by country families at the pre- 
sence of literary people in cottages up the hill. But 
they are not quite at ease in my opinion under their 
exile from the twentieth century. 

I do not dwell on these characteristics as harmful 
or ludicrous. They are probably inevitable. As the 
form of the romantic family history allows of much 
spacious beauty and much intense feeling, it would 
be silly to complain if inherent in its construction 
are certain conventions familiarity with which may in- 
spire a slight impatience or contempt. I am just warn- 
ing you. Mr. Walpole’s Herries are richer and in- 
finitely stronger than my Pipers and their like, but 
there are marks of kinship. Judith herself, for all 
her rebellions and audacities and half-resentful loyalty 
to the neighbourhood of her birth, is a little remini- 
scent of other daughters, Piper daughters, who by 
reason of their gipsy blood or something were in- 
tended by contrast to make Piperdom more solid. 

The strength of Mr. Walpole’s achievement lies in 
the continuous high level of his imagination and his 
style, and again he shows his extraordinary power in 
handling the sinister. Like 4 slight fever he gives 
the familiar a twist towards’ the hostile, and sets 
our nerves jangling with apprehensions we cannot 
reduce to words. In this genre the fifteen pages 
leading to the death of Georges are unsurpassable. 
Old Stane, benevolent and pathetic figure, visits 
Georges and Judith to talk about his dead son. They 
are sorry for him, then they are bored and exas- 
perated by him, then they are afraid because behind 
the mask they see an unwinking and _ ineluctable 
avenger. To such heights Mr. Walpole nowhere 
else rises, unless perhaps in the strange prologue. 
But he is always inventive, writing with vigorous 
fancy and active mind. When two more fat volumes 
have come out, we shall be better able to relate the 
Herries history to his work as a whole. But already 
it looks as if Mr. Walpole had found the manner 
best suited to the expression of his talents. 

Mr. Blake’s humour is grim and utterly ruthless, 
seeming to proceed from a violent nausea rather than 
from a burning indignation, but persistent, dis- 
integrating. Satire may dignify its butts. Here is 
no satire. It is the plain description of the manners, 
the weakness and the stupidity of a bunch of minor 
dignitaries. 

Released from his shell shock hospital in the last 
months of the war, Davie Esslement comes to stay 
with his cousins, the Provens of Glen. Now, Glen 
was an unpleasant town, the product of industrialism 
at its rawest, a lowland slum with a suburb of pre- 
tentious villas, and the Provens were unpleasant 
people. His earlier idealism had turned sour, and 
his heart was full with grief for dead friends, and 
to his ‘jangled nerves Glen’s complacent patronage 
of the fighting men seemed the least bearable of in- 
sults. It was actually proposed to build a new read- 
ing-room as a war memorial. Here was something 
about which Davie could let himself go, and let him- 
self go he did, quarrelling with his cousins and the 
more solid section of the community. 
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BAR MEMORIES 


In the Light of the Law. By E. Bowen- 
Rowlands. Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. 


N this volume wit and wisdom of the Law, an 

analysis of leading murder cases described with dis- 
cretion and good taste, and the personal interest of 
a long professional career, make as varied an appeal 
to the general reader of books on crime as to Mr. 
Bowen-Rowlands’s own colleagues at the Bar. 
Generally speaking, his colleagues will welcome, and 
the public therefore may accept, his comments on 
heroes of the Bar past and present. 

To Lord Reading he is fair; and severe, though 
just, to Alverstone. Of Asquith he gives a frankly 
coloured judgment. It must be an “‘ if” to suggest 
greatness at the Bar if he had stayed there. Surely, 
however, the author underestimated Haldane. The 
issue of the ‘‘ Wee Free ’’ Church case, when James 
of Hereford defeated his metaphysics in the House 
of Lords with his accustomed horse-sense, has too 
long prejudiced judgment. The author omits Jessel, 
Master of the Rolls, passing, too, over many noted 
Law Lords and Lords of Appeal. Almost ecstatic in 
praise of one Liberal Solicitor-General from 1900-08, 
Lawson Walton, he is hardly fair to another Law 
Officer, now Chief Justice. For Lord Hewart’s prac- 
tice before promotion to that high office was gigan- 
tic; and his conduct of the Podmore case, to give an 
instance, equals anything that a Cockburn or a Russell 
ever did. Who else on the Bench as L.C.J. dares to 
‘* open ”’ in a summing-up, where Crown Counsel in 
his proper opening has gone gravely astray? 

The author rightly observes, however, that quick- 
ness and common sense rather than erudite law is the 
high road to a sound Assize or “ slipping round ’’ 
Judge, as is illustrated by Sir Horace Avory, R. S. 
Wright (either a model for his brethren) and Long 
John (never ‘‘ High Jack ’’) Lawrance. Where Lord 
Chancellors remember this, their appointments may 
be criticized, but will not be wrong. 

The book abounds in legal quips worth retelling. 
That of Theo. Matthew is ‘‘ a classic,’’ but is well 
attested. In his Temple Library he went up to the 
sole white man ‘‘ in a sea of sable faces”’ to greet 
him with ‘‘ Dr. Livingstone, I presume.’’ There 
are many more, and those who care to enliven post- 
prandial oratory with genuine wit may find here gold 
without the dross. 

Turning; to the author’s analysis, in some six chap- 
ters, of the methods of the murderer and also of the 
Court in the Palmer, Staunton, Brides in the Bath, 
and other cases, he properly emphasizes the merciless 
cunning and sleekness of a poison maniac. For in 
poisoning cases mania usually supervenes, so that 
Palmer and many a successor pass from victim to vic- 
tim undetected. Six to eight parallel murders have 
been known, as the earlier history before conviction. 
‘* Jack the Ripper ’’ brutality falls in a separate 
category; as, to be strict, does the still unsolved 
mystery of the Brides in the Bath, whose deaths may 
have been by drowning or poison. 

Since the war such costly forms of poisoning as 
the pumping of gases or ‘‘ vapour ”’ into the rooms 
inhabited by a victim have been suspected. Unfor- 
tunately, from fear of political abuse, Parliament 
threw out in 1925 additional powers sought by the 
police against such practices. The author rather 
slurs over the crucial problem in most murder cases— 
quiet disposal of the body. For the corpse generally 
provides the ultimate proof of guilt, as he shows in 
the Crippen case. Palmer, of Rugeley, was a prac- 
tising doctor. So his was the easy way. 
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In the Maybrick case the Bar goes further than 
the author, contending that the woman herself ad. 
ministered the poison. In the Bywaters case, in which 
Mrs. Thompson’s execution in 1922 provides the last 
instance of a woman’s death on the scaffold, Mr 
Bowen-Rowlands refers to ‘‘ the uncontrollable im- 
pulse ’’ as a possible motive, so scorned in any form 
by Lord Darling (whom surprisingly he fails to appre- 
ciate). She was a woman who must have had “ a 
past.’’ Alternatively she suffered from delusions. 
The extraordinary reprieve of Ronald True is reviewed 
at length. This man’s motive, at the moment of 
murder, perhaps owed its origin to his bad physical 
condition. Contrary to repeated rumour, Broadmoor 
will always have to give this ‘‘ temporarily insane ” 
man asylum. 

Mr. Bowen-Rowlands has a novel explanation of 
the ‘‘ providential ”’ escape from execution in 188s, 
at Exeter, of ,.Lee of the Babbacombe murder. On 
‘* hearsay ’’ (certainly not evidence) the author sug- 
gests that a fellow-convict had somehow “ fixed ” 
the trap-door, on which the condemned man stands 
inside the execution-shed until the lever is pulled by 
the hangman, when it should drop; in this instance 
it did not, whereupon the Under-Sheriff present ter- 
minated the proceedings and secured a reprieve, It 
is ingenious, if. true. Local opinion ascribed the 
dénouement to the zeal of a co-religionist. 


AMIEL IN LOVE 


Philine: Unpublished Fragments from the 
Journal of H. F. Amiel. Translated from the 
French by Van Wyck Brooks. With an Intro- 
duction by D. L. Murray. Constable. tos. 6d. 


EADERS of the late Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 

version of the famous ‘ Journal Intime’ do not 
always remember that they are reading a fragment, 
itself carefully selected and arranged, of a vast work, 
the text of which covers nearly 17,000 folio pages. 
The new instalment, made possible by the revised 
version issued in 1922 and by the publication of 
‘ Philine ’ (on which more information would have 
been interesting), does not exhaust the MS; but it pro- 
vides a very welcome addition—the single love-affair 
in the introspective thinker’s life. 

We all know the melancholy professor of Geneva, 
who published almost nothing while he lived, who was 
regarded as sterile or a failure by the friends that had 
acclaimed his promise, and who bequeathed a private 
journal, the publication of which, in part or in whole, 
he left to the discretion of his heirs. 'When Amiel died 
in 1881 at the age of sixty, he was almost unknown 
even in Geneva. On the appearance of a selection of 
his journal a year or two later, he became at once 
famous. Mark Pattison declared that he found his 
own self mirrored in its pages, and Amiel was adopted 
as the type of the ‘‘ modern mind ’’ as that changing 
label was identified with the frustration of scepticism 
and disillusion in the ’eighties. Amiel, however, was 
not a sceptic. He was an introspective to whom 
action and decision were a torture. He confessed that 
he lacked character and will, and never tired of 
analysing the cause and the nature of his misery. To 
the healthy busybody he may be ridiculous, but many 
have some, and more have much, of Amiel in them- 
selves, and these find him highly or even fatally attrac- 
tive, for the over-introspective feed upon themselves 
despite their knowledge that only work or activity can 
relieve them. The thoughts, the analyses, the style 
(once it has escaped from the dreary vocabulary of 
metaphysics) are our pleasures in this journal together 
with the illusion, so vivid is its grey picture, that we 
could have written it ourselves, if only we were a 
irremediably sick in the soul as was its author. The 
observant, however, have already noted that Amiel 
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was not entirely insulated. Children and women were 
quickly drawn to him. It would be very rash to judge 
the man from a fragmentary portrait. — In ‘ Philine 
he had his nearest approach to an unegoistic experience. 
He remains in character, perfectly so, but if anything 
could have rescued him from himself it would have been 
yee unidentified lady approached him first through 
the post. She apparently gave no address, and he 
tried vainly to find her through an advertisement in a 
newspaper. His curiosity was aroused. His circum- 
spection made him cautious. They corresponded. 
They met. They went for walks, and finally the lady, 
who was a widow, induced his surrender. Amiel 
cherished the episode as his one experience of an 
emotion leading to action, and promptly recoiled into 
his shell. He compares the act of love to ‘‘ a bucket 
of cold water. . . . The poetry about it is worth infin- 
itely more than the reality. But the keen interest of 
the experience is essentially intellectual ;'1 can at last 
reason intelligently about woman, . . . I regard the 
entire sex with the calm of a husband, and I know now 
that, for me at least, the physical woman is almost 
nothing.’’ Of course, he was scarcely more in a position 
to judge from this one moment than is an elderly man 
who tastes wine for the first time. He was only 
frightened out of himself enough to double back into his 
former isolation. Yet the friendship endured ; extracts 
from her letters show how deeply in love she was; and, 
at the end of eight years, they very nearly married. 
Amiel’s scruples and indecision kept him single, and 
after some years more, Philine departed to Germany, 
but they continued to correspond and met once or more 
again, The entries, out of which this slender story is 
pieced, provide a thread of continuity in the medley of 
the Journal, which will make this volume preferred by 
many to the previous selections. Of the many quota- 
tions that analyse the writer this is typical : 

Nature is unwilling to be understood by the purely dis- 
interested, and she punishes by madness and intoxication 
those bold spirits that hope to surprise her secrets with- 
out venturing into the whirlpool. 

The pages teem with suggestive ideas, and all the 
time that Amiel was adding to their number he never 
seemed to realize that this was his life’s work, even 
though, measured by the clock, the best of his days 
had been devoted to it. Neither the book nor the 
author can be condensed into a formula. Vacillation 
is too crude a word to describe a life which, however 
impotent before practical decisions, was absorbed in a 
work unrecognized by itself. The work, introspective 
in substance, remained invisible from its private form, 
and thus Amiel never enjoyed the evidence of achieve- 
ment. If he had, he would not much have been 
changed. At most he would not have become more 
than a sort of Pater among authors. He was shocked 
when he found that Philine had destroyed some of their 
correspondence. ‘‘ Who knows [he says] if the epithet 
destined to preserve my memory will not be the friend 
of children and the confidant of women. . . .? Why 
not?”” The analysis and responsiveness for which we 
cherish him were the flowers of his peculiar temper. 
He is like the other side of the shield, and his laments 
for his inactivity are not really sadder than those, 
familiar enough, of more objective minds. 
OsBEeRT BURDETT 


A GOOD PLAYWRIGHT 


Thomas Heywood, Playwright ang Miscellanist. 
By Arthur Melville Clark. Blackwell. 
41 Is. 


haw loving study of the Elizabethan dramatists, as 
distinct from the appreciation of their outstanding 
Plays, is what we call nowadays a complex. Some 
who have had jt, Lamb, Hazlitt, Bullen, have not 
only been fascinated by the study, but have stolen 


honey from the coarsest flowers that flourished in that 
great period, and offered it to us on a dainty dish. 
Others are regular Edward Casaubons, dryasdust and 
buried in their notes. Our best exemplar to-day of the 
Elizabethan critic who can marry scholarship and logic 
to a broad humanity and a fine taste was Sir Sidney 
Lee, in his Life of Shakespeare. It is little detraction 
to Mr. Clark to say that he cannot reach that level, 
for it is rare. Nor, perhaps, must we grumble that he 
does not gather honey save to contrast it, as one 
might say, with sugar or bees-wax. But, although 
he is not on the other hand actually buried in his 
notes, there are too many of them, and some should 
have been incorporated in the text. 

Mr, Clark is sternly the student and scholar. He 
searches out every fact concerning the excellent Hey- 
wood, and examines critically every angle of his work, 
as though to present the classified products to a 
museum. And in fact the book is a useful contribution 
to our national (literary) museum. The author justly 
claims that he has thrown more light on Heywood’s 
family and ancestry; on his education, his relations 
and friends—one of whom, as werknow, was Shake- 
speare. What is of interest to the general reader, as 
well as the student, is that in the appendices he has 
several essays on the attribution of various Elizabethan 
plays, a vexed subject, and in particular he examines 
the evidence in the case of ‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy.’ 
This has long been a controversial theme, and one or 
another, Swinburne among them, has toyed with the 
belief that the play is in part or altogether the work 
of Shakespeare. Mr. Clark leads us through intricate 
argument almost triumphantly to the conclusion that 
the play is Heywood’s. But after all this trouble, we 
are fain to confess that the piece is not nearly so good 
as Heywood’s best-known one, ‘A Woman Killed 
With Kindness.’ In that, despite its awkward sub- 
plot, there is a freshness and sihcerity which does not 
date, and John Addington Symonds called it the finest 
bourgeois tragedy of the period. 

Heywood was a good craftsman, or journeyman of 
the stage; Mr. Clark calls him, along with Dekker, a 
dramatic journalist, whatever that may mean. He was 
a playwright and actor first and last; he had no ambi- 
tion to reach any audience beyond the theatre, and 
only consented to have a few of his plays printed 
because they had been intolerably mangled in some 
pirated productions. For posterity he did not seem to 
care a row of beans, which from some points of view 
may be a sensible philosophy. He wrote, pieced 
together, or collaborated in, an astonishing number of 
dramas—z22o0 according to his own account. He was 
a worker, ‘‘ our industrious Master Heywood,’’ but 
owing chiefly to his contempt of publication, only a 
tithe of his work has come down to us. He seems to 
have been a homely, amiable character, with a vein of 
tenderness, and although he was no poet, he did by 
simplicity of effect and intensity of emotion, in rare 
passages achieve poetry. Lamb, as usual, was a little 
extravagant in his praise : 


Heywood is a sort of prose Shakespeare. His scenes 
are to the full as natural and affecting. But we miss the 
Poet, that which in Shakespeare always appears out and 
above the surface of the nature. Heywood’s characters, 
his country gentlemen, etc., are exactly what we see 
(but of the best kind of what we see) in life. 


The records of his busy life are shadowy, like those 
of many of his contemporaries. Indeed, if the booty 
were better worth stealing, there would be an easier 
case to be made out in favour of somebody else writ- 
ing his plays than there ever was in the case of Shake- 
speate* The Baconians did at one time glimpse the 
notion that they were half-hearted. They should have 
challenged the world with a full-blown theory. Why 
should there not have been lurking in Elizabeth’s 
Court a master craftsman, some Edgar Wallace of his 
day, who dictated to nimble scribes not only Shake- 
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speare’s plays but most of the dramatic literature of 
the period? When once the mysterious or perverse 
reason which would actuate him in concealing his 
authorship were envisaged, no one would boggle at his 
fathering the products on this or that actor of his day. 
Perhaps it is not too late to commend this wholesale 
treatment to the amusing people who are now concen- 
trating on Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, as 
the real Shakespeare. 

To more serious folk the value of a life of Heywood 
lies not least in this, that it testifies to the common 
knowledge of each other’s work and repute which 
existed among the Elizabethan dramatists. Heywood’s 
well-known lines in the ‘ Hierarchie of Angels ’’ show 
that he was as familiar with Shakespeare, ‘‘ whose 
enchanting quill commanded mirth or passion,’’ as 
with Marlowe, Nash, Beaumont, Jonson, Fletcher, 
Webster, Dekker, Middleton, or Ford. 

A. P. NICHOLSON 


A STUDY IN STATECRAFT 
Constable. 


Stresemann. 
15S. 


By Antonia Vallentin. 


HE author of this book is so eager to do justice 

to her hero that she fails to do so. For an 
apologia there is, indeed, an opening, but this is a 
piece of special pleading which does not really con- 
vince. It is an essay on Stresemann, rather than 
a biography, and the man has not been dead long 
enough for this treatment. Had Frau Vallentin been 
content to let the facts of Stresemann’s life speak for 
themselves, with a few lines of explanation here and 
there, the statesman would have assumed much 
greater proportions than is actually the case, and 
the author would not have defeated her own purpose. 
Biography is by no means the easiest form of history 
to write, and Frau Vallentin would have done well 
to realize the fact before she put pen to paper. 

The importance of the subject makes it the more 
regrettable that this book should be in so many ways 
unsatisfactory, for it seems clear that the next few 
months will show whether Stresemann merely post- 
poned the evil day, or whether he definitely averted 
it. We see in these pages how near Germany was 
to disaster when he took the helm, and we can 
trace the steps by which, like Talleyrand at Vienna, 
he persuaded his country’s conquerors to admit her 
to the comity of nations as an equal once again. 
Yet all the time the reader will ask himself if it was 
not a mere flash in the pan, though he will not find 
the answer in this book, and, in all probability, he 
may have to wait,a year or two for it. Coming 
as it does so soon after the English translation of the 
first volume of Biilow’s Memoirs, this work makes one 
wonder if there is any continuity at all in Germany’s 
policy, at any rate, as*that word is understood at the 
Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay. 

Frau Vallentin is at great pains to trace Strese- 
mann’s political evolution in terms of spiritual con- 
sciousness, but the plain fact seems to have been 
that he was an opportunist first and foremost; not 
that there was necessarily anything discreditable in 
this, for one of the greatest of modern statesmen, 
Cavour, was of this type. Stresemann was a Jingo 
and an Annexionist during the war, and it was only 
when the sword was beaten out of Germany’s hand 
that he began to envisage the use of other weapons. 
The same was true of Thiers, and it is in no way to 
the German’s detriment, but in view of this circum- 
stance the halo of Locarno is as much out of place 
in his case as ‘‘ the apostle of peace ’’ business is 
in that of M. Briand. 

The author does not like Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
and she is convinced that he only assented to the 
Locarno Pact when he discovered that a purely 


Franco-British agreement was out of the question, 
In fact, her whole account of the Locarno and ries 
negotiations is highly circumstantial, and she would 
have done infinitely better had she given chapter and 
verse for more of her statements. She is too inclined 
to take at their face value Sir Austen’s expressions 
of sympathy for France, and she does not make an 
allowance for the fact that a policy of friendship 
for her country is always difficult to pursue for the 
simple reason that the German is only too often his 
own worst enemy. 

Stresemann emerges from the fog of this volume 
as a man whose patriotism was unquestionable, but 
as one whose understanding of the broader aspects 
of international politics was limited. He knew his 
own people through and through, but to the end 
the mentality of other nations seems to have been 
a closed book to him, and the German Diplomatic 
Service does not appear to have done much to 
enlighten him. Above all, strength made an almost 
irresistible appeal, and it is more than a little signifi- 
cant that Napoleon and Mussolini were his twin 
gods. 

It is not quite clear why an eminent scientist, in 
the person of Professor Einstein, was asked to con- 
tribute a foreword to an essentially political work. 


CHARLES PETRIE 


WAR AND POST-WAR 


Time Stood Still: 1914-1918. By P. Cohen- 
Porthheim. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Occupied: 1918-1930. By Ferdinand Tuohy. 
Thornton Butterworth. tos. 6d. 


ERR COHEN-PORTHEIM is a German subject 
and a cosmopolitan. Making no frenzied effort to 
reach the country which had legal claim on him when 
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war was in the making, he found himself in due course 
behind barbed wire. The narrative of his internment 
at Knockaloe and Wakefield is quite interesting, but 
his publishers are wrong to style it “‘ terrible.” As a 
civilian prisoner, the author had an existence compar- 
ing favourably in most ways with that of a soldier of 
the same period on, say, Salisbury Plain. His com- 
plaints about petty restrictions, such as lights out at 
ten, and lack of privacy (actually he was allowed a 
cubicle), must draw a chuckle from the ex-service man, 
though the chuckle may be sympathetic. When Herr 
Cohen-Portheim writes of the monotony of protracted 
unemployment, one wonders whether he would have 
appreciated such diversions as drilling on the square or 
fatigue parties. War is, indeed, as he observes, a 
stupid and barbaric business, yet his experiences of it 
do not add much emphasis to this truth. A chapter 
entitled ‘ Men without Women ’ is, perhaps, the most 
important in the book. The present reviewer excuses 
himself from offering any solution to its problem, but, 
it may be, the matter could be raised by Uncle Arthur 
at Geneva or the Hague. 

Mr. Tuohy’s account of the military occupation of 
the Rhineland is a more effective blow to the prestige 
of Mars. The war was tragedy, yet its history may not 
deter future generations from taking arms. Only, when 
they reach its farcical and occasionally disgusting post- 
script, they will surely think and think again. Mr. 
Tuohy has much to say about the squabbles of the 
victors, but cannot settle which of the allied govern- 
ments had the least futile political programme. On 
certain social questions tackled by their representa- 
tives he is more enlightening. The French permitted 
association between soldiers and ‘‘ frauleins ’’; the 
British compromised with a ban upon publicity; the 
Americans went as far as razzias upon billets. Later, 
in a table of putative fathers of illegitimate children, a 
local print cited 1,851 doughboys, 988 of our men, 
and 767 poilus. Even without reference to the sizes 
of the three garrisons, the figures are sound argument 
against prohibitory enactments. 

D. WILLouGHBY 


COMMON-LAW ANOMALIES 


The Law Relating to Trade Combinations. 
By A. L. Haslam. With a Foreword by 
W. T. S. Stallybrass. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 


N his foreword to this vigorous review of the 

anomalies which have arisen owing to the inability of 
the Common Law to grapple satisfactorily with the 
problems raised by trade combinations, Dr.: Stally- 
brass points out that Dr. Haslam has stated the law of 
combinations as it stands, and that it is for statesmen 
and economists to study the position and to introduce 
such modifications as may seem to be justified in the 
interests of the public. The book is so valuable an 
exposition of the tangle into which the law has got 
that its appeal is to all who are interested in the 
problems raised, which are fundamentally economic 


_ and only superficially and incidentally legal. Dr. 


Haslam deals with the law relating to combinations 
generally and from the earliest times, but he concen- 
trates upon its more recent developments and the highly 
Controversial and contradictory judgments which have 
been delivered in the more famous cases, the chapter 
on ‘Liability In Tort’ being a particularly shrewd 
thrust at the confusion that exists. That both trust 
and trade union constitute a public menace no one 
really doubts for a moment; that the Common Law is 
& possible buckler against the machination of either 
's here demonstrated to be extremely unlikely; and it 
Seems fairly clear that neither can be controlled 
efficiently other than by statutes that are at once 
enforceable and in harmony with public opinion. 


1 


THE “ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XLVIII 


‘ The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of Two 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of a Guinea and a Half, 
for the best set of not more than Six Modern Proverbs. 
These should retain the terse, pictorial style of the 
traditional proverb while drawing their imagery and 
point of view from the contemporary world. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, 
and to enclose their name and address in a sealed 
envelope. The entries must be accompanied by a 
coupon, which will be found in this or any subsequent 
issue, 

The closing date of this Competition will be Monday, 
September 28, and it is hoped to publish the results in 
November. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXXVII 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


Apart from ‘ The Dynasts,’ Hardy’s poems fill a 
book of more than 500 pages, and their quality is 
inevitably varied. Good, bad, and indifferent are also 
to be found in the verses I have received from those 
who would write in the Hardy manner. Most admir- 
ably has Damon accomplished the extraordinarily diffi- 
cult double task of producing a poem which, while 
impregnated with the exemplar’s spirit, bears all the 
marks of complete sincerity. In her second, third, 
and fourth stanzas there is just that bitter gentleness 
which was, surely, the poet’s prevailing mood, and she 
shows, too, more than a little of his ability to tell a 
long story in a lyric. All the ultimate sadness of 
Hardy’s philosophy is in her fifth stanza. The sixth, 
pleasantly mellow as it is, might arguably have been 
omitted, for it does not seem to follow quite naturally 
from the rest, and it introduces a new thought which 
cannot be developed. Also, I do not care for Damon’s 
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use of the word ‘“‘ witless,’ in the last line but one. 
I have, however, no hesitation in recommending her 
for first prize. 

IR. H, W. sets me a troublesome problem. His dic- 
tion is less conversational than the language which 
Hardy commonly employed. ‘‘ Teen ”’ and “‘ terrene,”’ 
for instance, suggest ‘ The City of Dreadful Night ’ 
rather than ‘ Satires of Circumstance,’ and Hardy, 
who tried so many metrical devices, seldom or never 
strayed into the sonnet form. Still, I see no reason 
why Hardy should not have written occasional sonnets, 
and ‘‘ cicatrized,’”’ at which I began by demurring, 
actually occurs in ‘ The Burghers.’ On the whole, I 
think, R. H. W. deserves the second prize. His sestet 
contains an original and arresting thought. 

Of the other competitors, Noel Archer was_ best. 
Her three final lines went far towards redeeming cer- 
tain earlier faults, such as her use of ‘‘ pulchritude ”’ 
as a synonym for ‘‘ beauty,’? and as a rhyme for 
‘* good.”’ Aries (London) caught Hardy’s idea of love 
and life, but expressed it in a metre too jolting for my 
taste. P. B. H. was worth reading, but twenty-nine 
lines without a full stop are hard to read. Lamsilon 
finished on a too facile note of optimism, Ingot was too 
apt to stress the obvious, and Tregaron erred by a 
self-righteous sigh. Among the rest, Doon earns 
creditable mention, while Edie, Hilary, A. G., and 
D. N. Dalglish were good in parts. Corydon’s talent 
for invective is remarkable. I expect her to win a 
prize, should the Editor ever offer one for a Hymn of 
Hate. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Many a man has loved as much as I, 

And many a woman, light as you, 

Has played with love and looked and passed it by 
For there is nothing new. ; 


But is there one who toyed with hope 

So long, remaining Ainaware, 

And wilfully, of that smooth-paven slope 
Down leading to despair? 


For when you came to keep our tryst 

How gladly then I made me blind, 

Suppressing knowledge, when your lips | kissed, 
That you were aught but kind! 


Has any woman since the world began 

Poured scorn on love with sweeter grace, 

Or with more wistful eyes deceived her man 
Than you, my flower-face? 


And sometimes, when you ghost me now, 

I wonder, ‘‘ had she faithful been, 

Should I beneath a lighter burden bow 
Or feel a pang less keen?”’ 


But, memory-possessed, I only pray 
That as you, phantom-footed, pass 
You witless are of death, and go your way 
That ne’er was miné, alas ! 
DaMon 


SECOND PRIZE 


Many a man has loved as much as I— 
Unweeting slave of impercipient spleen, 

Has staked his all in one mad venture, seen 
The hope, precariously living, die; 

Has clad the starry night, the bird-full dawn 
With sable vesture of a lover’s teen, 

Beheld the fertile majesty terrene 

As mud—himself the vilest of its spawn. 


Many a man, with heart-wound cicatrized, 
Has vexed a tomb’s tranquillity, and draped 
In tinsel-rhyme the corpse of dead romance, 
Its bones to puppet-mockery galvanized, 
And, visioning a lost emotion, shaped 
A sonnet out of briery circumstance ! 

R. H. W. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION xxxy' 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


To look through a dictionary, here picking a defama- 
tory adjective, there choosing an abusive epithet, jg 
not an effective way of proving the presence to-day of 
full-blooded indignation. Many of the competitors 
fell into this trap; they have written letters teemi 
with vituperation, they have appended long lists of the 
most libellous and scurrilous words that they could find 
and yet their letters have fallen amazingly flat, because 
it is a tedious and sorry business to wade through lists 
pure and simple. There were entries, however, that 
were splendid and made me feel quite uncomfortable 
as I passed from withering contempt to biting sarcasm, 
Janet was one of these, but she, too, was apt to 
rely overmuch on long, calumnious words. Well. 
ington was mostly concerned with the form of the 
punishment which he was meting out, and he wrote a 
letter full of ingenious contrivance. I liked G. ¢ 
Hamilton’s suggestions that the clerk (I began to fe¢ 
quite sorry for this gentleman) had invested the greater 
part of his savings in umbrellas and mackintoshes, 
W. G. had a most delightful paragraph: ‘‘ Yours 
are the manners of the Berliner, the morals of the 
Parisian, the sense of humour of the Scot, the humility 
of the American, the honesty of the Armenian, the 
generosity of the Greek, the humanity of the Turk, the 
gratitude of the Irishman, the honour of the Bolshe- 
vist.”” This was quite excellent and I hesitated, 
wondering whether he should have a prize on the merits 
of this paragraph alone. Joe Blake suggested that 
the only fit occupation for the Clerk was a shower 
attendant at a lunatic asylum. Noel Archer 
solemnly cursed him, and left it at that. Clara A. 
Tellth’ Truth was original and began well, but the 
end of her essay was weak and not up to the standard 
of her opening paragraph. J. Bull credits the Clerk 
with the general depression in finances and trade, and 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE opr 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation 
of a pipe of good tobacco 
new hopes are born and 
life’s little problems are 
viewed in their true per- 
spective. 
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wrote a really good essay, ruined again, however, by 
the inevitable defamatory list. 

| award first prize to Hector Pepper and second 
prize to A Perfect Gent. 


FIRST PRIZE 


’ 1 shall be glad if, you will be good enough to lay 
this letter before the Meteorological Board at their next 
meeting. As I consider the matter to be urgent, | trust 
that it will be dealt with at a very early date. 

| wish to bring to the notice of the Board the facts 
with regard to the administration of the Clerk’s depart- 
ment during the last three or four months—facts of 
which, from their nature, the Board must be completely 
ignorant ; for otherwise they would have had you fired 

0. 

1 ee to the absolutely incapable manner in which 
you have been recently carrying out your duties. Per- 
haps you do not realize it, but there have been no fewer 
than fifteen wet Sundays in succession, and I can tell 
you, sir, that the ratepayers will not put up with it a 
week longer. ' 

It is hard to believe that there should be such crass 
incompetency, even in a Government office, and it can 
only be accounted for by your absenting yourself from 
your place of business during the week and allowing 
the office-boy to make out the lists. I cannot believe 
that a certificated and fully qualified man, such as I 
imagine is required in your position, could be capable 
of making such extraordinary and damnably annoy- 
ing blunders. Has your office calendar been tampered 
with, or are you a helpless idiot who doesn’t know 
June from January, May from March? 

It is obvious that you have been far too long in your 
present situation; and I shouldn’t be surprised to learn 
that you are a wretched old man, stupidly senile, 
malodorous and probably verminous. The sooner the 
Board becomes wise to what has been going on, 
the better, and when they hear of the way in which 
you have anticipated and even arranged for another 
wet summer, I have no doubt that your disgracefully 
inefficient services will be dispensed with on the spot. 

I consider it to be an injustice that the unfortunate 
ratepayers should have been called upon to provide 
funds for your grossly excessive stipend, to be served 
in return in this abominably ungenerous manner. 

I shall be obliged if you will inform the Board that 
I consider that, at this stage, any delay in getting rid 
of their dam-fool Clerk would be doubly deplorable, 
even if it is already not too late. 

I may add that the ratepayers’ resentment has now 
reached such a pitch that if the Board does not mend 
matters at once, I won’t be answerable for the con- 
sequences. I can well foresee the Clerk’s mangled (and 
verminous) body hanging from the arm of the 
Meteorological Office sunshine-recorder. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Clerk of the Weather, Hector Pepper 


Sir 


Madam, SECOND PRIZE 


_ For so I conceive you to be. I can imagine nothing 
in trousers (with their potentiality of suffering a change 
into something if not rich yet strange, flannel or plus- 
foured), nothing, I say, in trousers, capable of such 
felinity. Rather, I visualize you as one of that grim 
and ghostly sisterhood named “ operators,’’ because 
they cut us off. We have asked you for ‘‘ Fine—one, 
nine, three, one,’’ and you have giv@éhous the wrong 
number, ‘* one, nine, two, one,” it seems, or perhaps 


two, nine, three, one.’”” And you ignore us when we 
oscillate the hook. Telephone box, et preterea nihil. 
e fact of your sex, not weakened stamina, cramps 

my Ivective style. Even in these days of free 
camaraderie a man suffers from the Sir Philip Sidney 
complex when addressing one of you. One can tell a 
low-man what one thinks of him, and both are better 


for the frankness. But no man ever yet succeeded in 


telling a woman what he thought of her. 


Yet I may say I think you are married. 
some little hen-pecked worm that turned to the extent 
He’s the poor 
devil you’re after. It is chiefly to foil his weekly 
wriggle away from your beak that you penalize the 


of joining a Sunday Bowling Club. 


coming Census Returns will say how many millions. 


That chiefly; but you are also a natural kill-joy, 
unimaginative as the rest of the tribe. 
Sunday solace is Sabbath-breaking—that was dealt 
with in a field of corn nineteen centuries ago—and you 
fancy the only alternative to Sunday sport is Church 
or Chapel going ; and, Sunday apart, you hate the idea 
of people enjoying themselves. It is you and your kind 


that have unmerried England. 


Selfisa, malevolent, unimaginative—you will not 
assert that catalogue outsteps knightly courtesy, I 


trust. 


Rather stupid, too, don’t you think? Or don’t you 
think? An effect of your cold-water treatment has been 
that sufferers are driven where other liquids obtain. 
You water-totallers never remember that we others 
like something in it. So, as the old pun says, holidays 


become alcoholidays. 


Your clerical activities have included your tabulating 
depressions in Iceland. What’s Hecla to you or you 
to Hecla? Let Iceland’s greeny mountains be, and 
allow what is left of the United Kingdom home rule. 
Dora rule? That temporary female clerk (in the 
Treasury’s somewhat epicene description of the genus) 
has become established. One is more than enough. 
Resign! Things were managed better in the Good 
Old Days, when they talked of flaming June, the month 


of roses. You have merely made it ruddy. 


I remain, Adjectival Madam, 


Yours throughout, 
A Perrect GENT 


I picture 


To you all 


Safety 
first and... 


and without the slightest risk or 
element of speculation, in addition 
to a generous rate of interest which 
is tax free. Those are the principles 
governing investments with the 
RELIANCE. For 68 years the 
RELIANCE has followed this policy 
....every penny invested has been 
fully secured. 


It is distinctly to your advantage to 

get acquainted with this Society if 

you wish to make no mistake with 
your investments. 


Reliance 
Building Soctety 


25-26 PERCY ST., LONDON, W.1 
Secretary: CHARLES HORNE 


5°/ 

SINCE 
1862 

—AND 
STILL 
GOING 
ON 


Send for pros- 
pectus “ S.R.” 
and learn all 
about this safe 
investment 
service. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE NO. XXXV 


(‘‘ HipDEN QUOTATION ”’) 
By Mopo 


A weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SatuRDAY REviEw, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
“Cross Word’’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, Sarurpay REviEw, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


The following numbers form a quotation from a Victorian 


poet : 
39, 29, 30a, rev., 22a, 50, 10, 37, 
47, 32, 35, 41a, 51; 
25, 19, 30a, rev., 17, 50, 2, 26, 
16d., 50, 16a. 
10 
46 
18 
2 2 
bs 26 7 
Oo 
35 Be 
46 48 
QUOTATION AND REFERENCE 
, CLUES 
Across. 


1. See my down. 

2. Margaret sang “ O joy, O joy,’ for the blessed this. 

12. I and Dan were lawfully “‘ seized and possessed of all Old 
England.”’ 

14. When 23 joins me our sphinx is ram-headed. 

16. Mast-bearing trees. 

18. These localized inflammations might proceed from wasps’ 


nests. 

19. Suspense. 

21. ‘* Not now! a time will come to eat and drink, but 
not 

22. The Professor’s made you feel the pain before you hurt 
yourself. 

23. See 14. 

24. This order might be made to put you under the turf. 

25. See 7. 

26. A colloquial cause. 

28. A ruler has lost his vowels here, but you’ll find them in 
No. 12. 

30. Turn me round and you can get harmony between me 
and the trapped letters of la reversed. 

32. ‘‘ The death*I sought I never caught ’’ (hidden). 

35. The casement from which the poet looked on Orion was 
this. 

37. The chase of a whale. 

39. 44 makes me a title of respect. - 

40. The poet says that Sylvan loves the brown shadows of 


monumental this. 


41. It was here that Martin told the six love-stories that had 
never been told before. 

45. This nose becomes saucy by the addition of an aside. 

47. What rat is anagrammatically written sideways? 

49. Joined on to 46 I am near but apart. 

50. I stop a leak after 30d rev’d, with the help of 34’s trapped 
letters. 


51. ‘‘ Thanks, courteous : Jove shield thee well for 
this !’* 

Down. 

1. ‘* Castro’s ferocity was so remarkable that, for a moment 
it struck me as ‘ put on’;” in other words, his my 


across seemed me. 

2. ‘* The cresses on the water and the sorrels are at hand, 
And the ———— calling daily his note of music bland.” 

3. I shalk make a coarse linen fabric if I swallow my neigh. 
bour’s trapped letters. 

4. Opaque form of gypsum. 

5 & 6. Heather whisks. 

7. Swallowing 25 produces death in a woman with a flourish, 

8. Complexion that has turned 

9. ‘* Just as ’e slep’ ’e grin’ fearful,’’ was written to hide 
this disordered ornament. 

11. Sulphur compound, 

13. Tender. 

15. —— was done in “* winkies ’’ on my desk at Blun- 
dell’s, 

16. Above. 

17. ‘‘ Who dares not stir by day must walk by night, 
And have is have, however men do ” 

When I follow 48 and we meet with reverse we exhibit 

devotion. 


8 


22. This grief willbefall before 42 at the end. 

27. Speed after the trapped letter of 9. 

29. This pleased of old. 

30. See 50. 

31. This catch in the bible is a characteristic. 

33 & 34. Particle. 

36. I am unsatisfying if rearranged, but to give me the head 
and tail of 21 is futility. 

38. See 41d. 

41. When 38 embraces me I am unwilling and almost feel 
disgust. 

42. See 22d. 

43. Three articles in a little association. 

44. See 

46. See 49 

48. See 20 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXXIV 


rie |: 
NOTES. 
Across. 
14. Midsummer Night's 44, ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
Dream,’ IV, 2. Vv, 2 
16. K(in)ic. 
17. Onology, foolish talk. Down. 
24. Tors. 1. Notobranchiata, 
28. Anent, 2. Rivers that run into 4 
26. Wm. Browne, * The lake, or a river, ‘‘for ex 
Rose.’ ample,’ 
30. Coventry Patmore, ‘The 29. R. Browning, ‘The Statue 
Married Lover.’ and The Bust.’ 
32. Otiose. 30. Browning, “Bishop Bloug- 
35. Viator. ram’s Apology.’ 
38. Ctenoid. 31. Anagram of “ sofa.” 
40. A. E. Housman, ‘ Shrop- 33. Ir(o)ny. 
shire Lad,’ LXIII. 39. Taft. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE NO. XXXIV 


The winner is Mr. C. C. Kenrick, Lindsay Lodge, Westgate 
on-Sea, Kent, who submitted as a clue to No. ll (faint), 
“ Feeble —— drop in and get stout.” He has chosen for his 
prize = Dickens Dictionary’ (Baker’s Great Book Shop, 
9s. 6d.). 

Clues sent in by the following are highly commended: 
Mrs. Allenby, Mrs. V. Cooper, E. J. Fincham, Mrs. W- 
Frazer, G. E. Matheson, T. H. Mayes, R. Wilson. 


lw 


[Flee 


2 


4 


ad 


feel 


IV 


XIV 


estgate- 
(faint), 
for his 


Shop, 


nended : 
irs. W. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


ORISED CAPITAL - -  £20,000,000 
MOUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,858,217 
RESERVE FUND 10,250,000 
DEPOSITS, etc. (30 June, 1931) 542,450,385 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman 


SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy Chairman 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER 
HENRY THOMAS MITCHELL 
ANTHONY WILLIAM TUKE 
NORMAN SHILLINGFORD JONES 
Foreign General Manager: 


WALTER OSBORNE STEVENSON 


description of British & Foreign Banking 
Transacted. 


The Bank has over 2,100 Branches in England and Wales. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.lI. 

BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED 


Biographical Dictiona 


Sir epg Burton’s Tales from the Gulistan. 


A Dickens Dictionary 


Books 


- BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. 


very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 


Hannen Swaffer’s Who’s Who, with a foreword by Edgar 


Wallace. 15s. for 9s. 


Harper's Mansions of Old Romance. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 
Harper’s Abbeys of Old Romance. 15s. for 6s. 
Deep-Sea Bubbles, or the Cruise of the Anna Lombard, by Henry 


H. Bootes. 10s. 6d. for 5s. 6d. 


Buccaneers of the Pacific by George Wycherley. 21s. for 10s. 
From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 
Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 
Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 
Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 


Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 


The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 


Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 


1927, 25s. for 10s. 6d. 


5s. 6d. Curious illus. 


engravings. 1927. 25s. for 12s. 
1928. 21s. for 9s. 6d. 


D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico. 1927. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner. The Boy in the Bush. 


1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s. for 4s. 
Lenotre. The Guillotine and its Servants. 21s. for 8s. 
———. The September Massacres of 1792. 21s. for 8s. 
Lewis Spence, The Mysteries of Britain. 10s, 6d. for 8s. 
The History of Atlantis. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 


BAKER'S GREAT 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Below are a few 


ry of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1928. 10s. 6d. 


Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 


7 A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Revigw in which the Acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 


2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘“‘Acrostic ’ and addressed to 


the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 
6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 492 
Last of our Thirty-sixth Quarter 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, September 10) 


INSECTS IN COMMON PARLANCE THESE WE CALL}; 

Tue Toms ONE SPINS ARE KNOWN TO GREAT AND SMALL; 
Tue OTHER BRINGS GOOD LUCK, SO SOME SUPPOSE. 

To FLIES, GNATS, MIDGES ALL THEIR KIND ARE FOES. 


Recalls a wader and adorns the garden. 

Clip at each end a braggart Frenchmen pardon. 
His are sharp, snout, soft, fur, short bushy tail. 
Invective which has made the guilty quail. 
Ready for any? You’re the man for me! 

So swarthy, jet is scarce more black: than she 
With this our fathers sped the parting guest. 
Curtail a fowl who'll dive it with the best. 
Dipped into by each medizval poet. 

Gilds vernal meadows; all the children know it. 
High-soaring bird besung by many a bard. 

12. E’en though I lose, my heart’s a winning card. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 490 


S hear §S 1 Magna est veritas, et praevalebit. 

H Oe 2 Colloquially, hodma’dod. A Glossary of the 

pO rc Ubpine Essex dialect in the Guildhall Library ex- 

. es plains Hodmandod as meaning Snail and 
rut 1 


Donkey as meaning Ass. 

HodmandoD2 3 Nitrogen constitutes four-fifths by volume 
rO Ok of the earth’s atmosphere. 

R evie W Hamlet, i, 2. 


W addi E 


Acrostic No, 490.—The winner is “ Lilian,’”’” Mrs. M. M. 
Snow, Northdown Hill School, Margate, who has selected as 
her prize ‘Some Queer People,’ by Ladbroke Black, pub- 
lished by Sampson Low and reviewed in our columns on 
August 22 under the title of ‘‘ Rare Aves.’’ Twenty-one other 
competitors named this book, nine ‘chose ‘ A Flight from Cairo 
to Cape Town and Back,’ six ‘ Eisays of a Catholic,’ etc., etc. 

Atsd Correct.—A. E. Barberry, Bimbo, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bobs, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Miss E. R. Buckland, 
E. J. Fincham, Cyril E. Ford, Gay, Glamis, T. Hartland, Miss 
E. Hearnden, Iago, Jeff, Junius, Martha, Met, Mrs, Milne, 
F. M. Petty, Shorwell, Shrub, W. R. Wolseley. 

One Jigut Wronc.—Ali, E. Barrett, Mrs. Rosa H. Booth- 
royd, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Clam, Estela, Fossil, Mrs. 
Lole, Madge, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Rabbits, 
Sisyphus, St. Ives, Tyro, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Miss Carter, J. Chambers, D. L. 
Falcon, Farsdon, F. L. Groves, Rho Kappa. All others more. 


Light 1 baffled 17 solvers; Light 4, 9; Light 6, 6; Lights 


BOOKSHOP (Grevitte WortHincton) 


8 and 10, 2; Lights 2, 3, and 7, 1 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
Te Stock Exchange may be described as being 


in a state of suspended animation. Business 

is on a small scale, and the weakness of mar- 
kets is due more to the absence of buyers than pres- 
sure to sell. There is nothing the City dislikes so 
much as uncertainty, and until it is definitely known 
what steps the Government is to adopt to balance 
the Budget—particularly in so far as they relate to 
fresh taxation—so long will the present conditions 
obtain. At the same time, one cannot help feeling 
that the fall in prices has been overdone, and that 
the market is taking a too pessimistic view of the 
situation, at any rate so far as Government stocks 
and other gilt-edged securities are concerned. For 
one thing, it should be recognized thmt the policy 
of drift has ended, and that we are at last facing 
the facts of the situation and tackling them in a 
businesslike manner. This in itself should inspire 
confidence. Moreover, the advent of a National 
Government immediately resulted in the placing of 
large foreign credits at our disposal, which implies 
not only the maintenance of the pound sterling, but 
what is of equal importance, the feeling of greater 
assurance which the foreigner now has in our ability 
to pay our debts. Another influence that is having 
an adverse effect on markets is the dissemination 
of disquieting rumours from time to time. These 
are now, as always, a fertile source of pessimism, 
but as they usually prove to be entirely unfounded 
or grossly exaggerated, the best advice that can be 
given to investors is to ignore them entirely. The 
great thing to remember is that the general position 
is vastly better than it was, say, a fortnight ago, 
and that as soon as the Government’s plans are de- 
finitely revealed business should revive and markets 
once again take a decided turn for the better. 


BRAZIL 


While little surprise is felt in the City at the 
news that the Brazilian Government is to suspend 
temporarily the redemption of the bulk of her ex- 
ternal debt, this developmept in Brazil’s financial pro- 
gramme is not unnaturally regarded with a good deal 
of disappointment, as it was hoped that the prompt 
acceptance of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations 
contained in his recent report would have rendered 
such a step unnecessary. In view, however, of the de- 
preciation in the milreis and the slump in the price 
of coffee, the difficulties through which Brazil is pass- 
ing are fully appreciated in this country. These 
difficulties can, and doubtless will be overcome if 
sound financial methods are adopted. In the report 
referred to Sir Otto, it will be remembered, em- 
phasized the necessity of Brazil maintaining her Bud- 
get equilibrium and advocated an external loan to be 
utilized in stabilizing the milreis. He expressed 
great confidence in the potentialities of the country, 
and gave a very definite opinion of the benefits that 
would accrue to it, given sound financial administra- 
tion. Brazilian bondholders, who share this opinion, 
should, therefore, think twice before throwing their 
bonds overboard on the latest unpleasant news. 


A PROMISING TRIO 


While most industrial companies are feeling the 
pinch of adversity these days, it is satisfactory to 
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note that certain well-known concerns are able to 
maintain their interim dividends on account of the cup 
rent year. Recent announcements include those of 
Pinchin Johnson & Company, which is paying the usual 
Io per cent. interim, London Brick Company 4 
Forders, whose second interim dividend is again 5 per 
cent., and London & Thames Haven Oil Wharves, 
whose interim distribution is maintained at 
cent., as for many years past. All three companie 
are well managed, andy owing to past conservative 
finance, are able the better to weather the economic 
storm through ‘which we are now passing. It dogs 
not necessarily follow, of course, that even these com. 
panies will be able to maintain their final dividends 
but from the investors’ point of view current marke 
values seem to discount the possibility of their ng 
doing so, and the Ordinary shares of all three unde. 
takings may be regarded as sound holdings fy 
eventual capital appreciation. 


THAMES HAVEN 


The £1 Ordinary shares of London & Thame 
Haven Oil Wharves are standing at around 68s, od, 
These were chafiging hands earlier in the year at 
44, while the peak price last year was 4 1-16, For 
the past séven years shareholders have received 
annual tax-free distribution of 15 per cent., including 
a 5 per cent.™bonus. Moreover, in every instance 
earnings have, more than covered the dividends paid, 
last year’s profits being equivalent to 17} per cent, 
on the Ordinary capital. In this way reserves have 
been well looked after, and now total £995,000, 
which is exactly equal to the issued share capital, 
The company does not produce oil, neither does it 
buy on its own account. Its business is that of 
wharfingers, refiners and blenders, and it now owns 
what is believed to be one of the largest depots of 
its kind in the world. The present, therefore, seems 
to furnish a good opportunity to purchase the shares 
of this company for permanent investment purposes, 
It may be noted that dividends are paid free of tax, 
an important consideration in these days of high taxa 
tion and possible further increases. 


LONDON BRICK AND FORDERS 


The third company of the group is London Brick 
& Forders, Limited, whose profits have shown steady 
increase for many years, and last year reached the 
record figure of £488,143. The magnitude of the 
business can be appreciated from the fact that wel 
over one thousand million bricks are being prodwed 
annually. For each of the last three years shat 
holders have received 20 per cent. in dividents. 
During this period the Ordinary share capital has 
been increased, shareholders having been given th 
opportunity of subscribing for new shares on bonis 
terms on two occasions. At the meeting last Mard 
the chairman spoke hopefully of the future, and i 
timated that with the order book filling rapidly and 
the anticipated economies from capital expenditure, 
a good account was likely to be given of the current 
year’s working. At the present price of 35s., * 
cluding the 5 per cent. interim dividend to be paid 
on September 17, the shares on a 2 per cent. 
dend basis yield nearly 113 per cent. While such 
a high return naturally denotes an element of specult- 
tion, the shares certainly appear undervalued, and it 
their class they should prove worth locking away. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,40l 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stree! 
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Read the 


YACHTING MONTHLY 


& MOTOR BOATING MAGAZINE 
The September Number is now on Sale 


‘*The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Each number contains reports of recent cases of interest to the 
legal profession, and in addition incorporates the following 
permanent features : 


Comments on the legal aspect of matters 
of interest to . Accountants, 
Bankers, Surveyors, Auctioneers, and 
those engaged in the Insurance World. 
A weekly review of points under the 
Law of Property Acts. — 

Explanatory Articles. on the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant. 

Practical Notes on the Companies Act 1929 
—very useful to Solicitors, Accountants, 
Company Secretaries, etc. 


Points in Practice answered by legal 
Specialists (urgent replies sent by post). 
Recent County Court Cases discussed 
and explained. 
Recent Legislation. 

Criminal Law and Practice 
Parliamentary News. 

A series of interesting and amusing 
the humorous side of 


* Subscription and Advertisement Rates on Application * 


Specimen Copy fret from : 


Telephone ; Holborn 1853 


THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ” 


29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated, Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3C90); carbons, 

2d. 1000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. King’s 

Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
Gerrard 8883. 


SS. typed neatly and accurately. Enquiries solicited. 
ls. per 1,000 words, carbons 3d. Miss M. Hayward, 
(Dept. S.R.), 4 Beech Tree Road, Featherstone, Yorks. 


Literary 
REE BOOK OFFERED TO ALL which tells how you 
can learn Journalism and Story Writing by post, and how 
you can soon begin to earn additional income as a spare- 
time writer. Write to-day. METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for prompt 

publication. Fiction specially required. £50 in Cash 

Prizes for Poems. Catalogues and advice free. Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 


ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 

MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 

Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on acceptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, Londun, W.C.2. 


GENTS with literary interests required throughout 

Great Britain by old-established publishers. Commission, 

and retainer after trial. Apply Box 194, The Saturday 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 89 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON 

~ Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon, Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marbk 
cleaner. Samples free. 


LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. World Wide Scientific 

Remedy. Extermination Guaranteed. From Sole Makers: 

HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., p.f. 


5 September 1931 
Shipping 


INDIAs 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M, Government) 
Frequent and Regular from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 1c 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON STRAITS, - 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 4 Ci 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.I, Tickets titerchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & ©O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies ¢ 


Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O. House 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1, or City Office, P. & O, 130 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3; FREIG wa & O. or B.I.) APPLY, 122 
LEADENHALL_ STREET, LON ; 


N, Bs 
DAWES 


Agents: 


& Co. 122 


ACADEMY CINEMA———__ 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981 
Sunday, September 6th, for One Week, 
New Polish Synchronised Film, ‘* WARSAW ” 
THIS WEEK 
Feyder’s ‘‘ CARMEN ” & “Q SHIPS” 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
venings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
400th PERFORMANCE, SEPTEMBER 10th 

LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


1931 Luxury— Economy 


AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 8&.W.1 
ith Hot and Cold Water. ‘Phase and Bath from 8/- 
= with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


WHY NOT 
live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street and monty 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 5/6 daily. Baths 3 
free. No tips. Hot and cold water'in all bedrooms. 

Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR. 

Tel. No. - - Paddington 2364 


OUNG German student, best recommendations (English 
and German), wishes to spend long vacation in England 
au pair in return for instruction. Experienced tutor, 
athletic. Or would take charge of boys travelling in Germany 


(Alps, etc.). Apply: Herrn W. Lohan, Charlottenburg, Kaiser- 
damm 100(°). 


Education 


Charities 

AST END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s holiday 
Ec 600 slum children. Day’s outing for 15,000 slum 

children. Old people and tired mothers not forgotten. Six 
doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great Religious, 
Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars sent. 
Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E.1. 


MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE LTD. 
Directors—Tue Countess or Ypres, Mrs. Rita Harness, 
F.I.Sp.T., Mrs. Vera AcKLAND, M.B.E. 
Specialises in Training gentlewomen of Education and Culture 
destined for a BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL CAREER— 
Foreign languages a special feature. Good posts found for 

qualified students.) MODERATE FEES. 
27, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. Tel. Vic. 4495. 


REALLY GOOD HOLIDAY 


NFORMATION as to where 
to go, where to stay, how 
to travel in comfort, is given 
free of charge, and is best 
obtained from :— 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 


53/54 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 ee (Regent 8021) 


ACCOMMODATION BOOKED 
ALL TICKETS ISSUED 


LITERARY COMPETITIO 
COUPON No. 49 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ September Sth 


e 
‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 5.9.1931 
Allen & Unwin Unwin & Grayson 
nielsson . Harrap Peter Davies 

Heinemann Putnam’s 
Herbert Jenkins Press 

& Hall utchinson Blount 

i 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon—Wt 


Published by E. C. 


FIFIELD, Receiver and Manager of Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (T 


elephone : Temple Bar 3157, 


two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London, Printed by Hersert Reich, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Rd., S.E.1; Saturday, September 5, 1991 
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